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LORD SELBORNE AND 
THE FOOD SUPPLY. 


T a meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society and 
kindred bodies on August 26th, Lord Selborne 
explained the mystery attending the report of 
the Milner Committee. It will be remembered 
that this body was appointed in June for the purpose 

of enquiring what could be done to increase and conserve 
the food supply of the nation in war-time. It was in a sense 
a strong committee, in another sense not. Those selected 
were, for the most part, experts in the science of husbandry 
and, generally speaking, the practical part of food production. 
But it has been demonstrated before that specialists are not 
always the most competent people to deal with matters 
coming within the domain of politics. If it had been a matter 
of treating ground so as to get the best results from it, 
the members of the Committee would assuredly have done 
splendidly. But, unfortunately, they concentrated their 
attention wholly on wheat, and the chief recommendation 
they made was that the farmers should be given a guarantee 
for 1916 and four years afterwards that, if the price fell below 
45s. a quarter, the Government would make it up to them. 
This, of course, is on the principle of a bounty, and we cannot 
help regarding it as unfortunate that a controversial recom- 
mendation should have been made. It may very well be, 
as Lord Selborne pointed out, that, owing to the increased 
efficiency of submarines, a new policy will have to be adopted 
to encourage the farmers to make Great Britain as self 
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supporting as she can be ; but the moment was not opportune 
for introducing this much debated principle. It would 
have been far better if the Committee had confined themselves 
to pointing out the practical means by which the productivity 
of the land can be increased. As it happened, Lord Selborne 
was able to make a number of very interesting announcements 
that really rendered such a policy under the circumstances 
unnecessary. In the first place, farmers, in this war as has 
always been the case in previous wars, have automatically, 
as it were, risen to the occasion and increased the wheat 
area last year to the extent of half a million acres. This 
area is in process of being still further increased during the 
present autumn. The prospect of high prices is perhaps the 
dominating feature, although it would be very unfair to such 
a very patriotic body as the farmers to say that they have 
not been in a large measure actuated by a desire to meet 
the needs of the country. 

Still more important was the announcement made by 
Lord Selborne that the Admiralty has got the submarin 
difficulty well in hand. It has been noticed recently that 
German military experts, particularly Captain Perseus, hav: 
warned their countrymen that, after all, Britain is a country 
of mariners, and that great difficulties have been put in the 
way of a German submarine approaching an enemy vessel 
As it happened, on the very day on which Lord Selborne’s 
speech was printed, striking confirmation of this was afforded 
by an incident of warfare. Squadron Commander Arthur W. 
Bigsworth on Thursday morning single - handed destroyed 
a German submarine with bombs dropped from an aeroplane. 
The significant comment was made: “ It is not the practice 
of the Admiralty to publish statements regarding the losses 
ot German submarines, important though they have been, 
in cases where the enemy have no other sources of infor- 
mation as to the time and place at which these losses have 
occurred.”’ This confirms the rumour very generally current 
that the Germans have lost far more submarines than have 
been recorded in the newspapers. This is an extremely 
satisfactory condition of things. 

It is also to the good that coincidentally with the 
increased area devoted to wheat there has been a very 
large increase in the flocks and herds of the couniry. 
The figures given by Lord Selborne are that there are 
500,000 more acres of wheat under cultivation, the 
increase in cattle is 384,000, and the increase in sheep 
450,000. The figures for cattle constitute an absolute 
record. He dwelt at some length on the difficulty of labour 
which will confront the farmers next year. Lord Selborne 
avoided a thorny point by saying that whether by conscrip- 
tion or by voluntary enlistment it would be necessary next 
year to provide many more men for the grim struggle in which 
Wwe are engaged. The Government will show this considera- 
tion to farmers: that they will not call upon the skilled and 
responsible men to take their place in the Army—shepherds, 
stockmen, and bailiffs will be left, but it has become 
emphatically necessary that the others who are able to 
wield arms shall go. The existence of the country depends 
upon it, and that is the end of the matter. 

Thus, although the demand for agricultural produce is 
likely to be very great in the coming years, the farmers will 
not find it altogether easy to satisfy it. Yet we think the 
Committee would have been well advised to cast an eye over 
other means of increasing the food supply. One is the 
reclamation of land. The hard-headed practical farmer says 
it is too far off; that what we want is an immediate supply, 
not a process that will take years to yield results. But this 
is reasoning on a false assumption. A great deal of land 
that fell out of cultivation during the long depression of 
the eighties does not require reclamation so much as improve- 
ment, and this supplies the margin on which the farmer can 
work. The land went out of cultivation because the price of 
wheat was so low, and it could be brought back into cultiva- 
tion now that the price of wheat has risen. Modern methods 
have improved enormously, and results can now be obtained in 
twelve months that our forefathers struggled years for. 


Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece is a portrait of Lady Joan Shirley, 
elder daughter of Lord and Lady Ferrers. 





*,* It ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country LiFe be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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R. BALFOUR’S crisp and pointed exposure of 
the exaggeration in German reports of air 
raids on England will do a great deal of good 


at home as well as in neutral countries. After 
each visit of a Zeppelin or Taube to this 
country the most extraordinary rumours have gone 


abroad in regard to the damage done and the number 
of people killed. The intelligent section of the public 
needed no assurance that the British official information 
is always trustworthy, but there is a less educated 
crowd who are always inclined to believe the worst. Mr. 
Balfour’s defence of the policy of reticence is complete. 
Zeppelin raids are made by preference on moonless nights 
and it must be a maiter of the greatest difficulty to navigate 
the airship so as to bring it within reach of any point of 
military importance. But to explain the failure would be 
to aid the next German expedition. We know that, except 
in one instance, there has been complete military failure 
and civilians only have suffered. Even so, the damage has 
been extremely small. During the last twelve months 
seventy-one civilian adults and eighteen children have been 
killed, and 189 adults and thirty-one children have been 
injured. Without any lack of sympathy for the victims, 
it is permissible to point out that the total loss is not to be 
compared with that of the Lusitania, when 1,198 unoffending 
civilians were sent to the bottom. 


ONE of the most significant of glosses on Lord Selborne’s 

speech is supplied by Mr. R. H. Green, who in a letter 
to the Times of Monday said that an intelligent owner of 
machinery on the Kentish marshes remarked that, “If 
I had six extra sets of steam ploughing tackle, I could keep 
them fully employed until the end of October.” That 
describes in a sentence what is going on all over the country. 
Farmers have wakened up with a vengeance. They have 
not been slow to perceive that the land let down to grass and 
allowed almost to go out of cultivation during the quarter 
century of agricultural depression and low prices, can now 
be brought in profitably and they are setting to with a will. 
On a great deal of this land, wheat crops could be produced 
next year. Some will be ready for autumnal sowing, which, 
of course, is by far the best way of growing wheat in Great 
Britain. But spring wheat is not to be despised in war- 
time and very rough land could be prepared for next March 
if ploughed and limed now. We seem to be started on the 
greatest revival of agricultural activity and enterprise which 
has taken place in Great Britain since the time of the Penin- 
sular Wars. 


[T is scarcely necessary to dwell on the enormous advantages 

that will continue to flow long after the war is over from 
renewed agricultural activity. For many generations it has 
been accepted that a vast amount of British land is irreclaim- 
able, or can be brought into cultivation only at an expense 
that would forbid the idea of profits. Science has upset 
that old doctrine, although many of those whose chief interests 
are on the land are too conservative to admit it. They 
confine their observations to the country in which they live 
and pay no heed to the fact that the art of reclaiming land 
swiftly and inexpensively has been brought to a very great 
perfection on the Continent of Europe. But the work has 
started and is gathering pace as it goes. This, among other 
things, will mean far more labour of the healthiest possible 
description. No doubt much at present done by hand will 
in the near future be accomplished by machinery, but in the 
end that will be far from telling against the increase of 
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employment. The future of farming lies not in expensive, but 
in intensive, cultivation, and this means that, although the 
hard grinding work may be done by machinery, there will 
be more and more for human brains and human fingers. 
And it should not be forgotten at a time of overwhelming 
war expenses that the production of food means the creation 
of capital. It is an actual addition to the wealth of the 
country—an addition that must be a very potent help towards 
meeting the enormous cost of the present struggle. 


[T is inconceivable that wheat prices should drop very 
low during the next twelve months, but the reports that 
are now to hand from various parts of the world show that 
our correspondents who took part in the famous Bread or 
Meat controversy were perfectly right in maintaining that 
wheat would be plentiful, if a little dearer than usual, and 
meat scarce. According to the bulletin issued by the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, the wheat crop in Spain is 
124 per cent. of the 1914 crop, of Great Britain and Ireland, 
122 per cent., of Russia in Europe, 133 per cent., of Canada 
163 per cent., and in Italy it is about 3 per cent. better than 
last vear. The Russian harvest is turning out of extra- 
ordinary dimensions. M. Krivosheen, the Russian Minister 
of Agriculture, says that there will be 150,000,000 bushels 
of wheat for export. Were the Dardanelles to be opened, 
not only would this year’s harvest be made available, but 
also the grain which is still waiting in the Black Sea ports 
from last vear. 
IN A KENTISH VILLAGE 


August 15th, 1915. 


CHURCH. 


Hard by this scene they cast the guns, that blazed 
When Marlborough and his men went forth to war 
Upon the Lowland plains; the charcoal fires 
Have long been cold; the iron undisturbed 

Lies where the red corn waits the harvesters, 

And hops in delicate patterns swiftly climb : 

They have no guns to give to-day ; but all 

They have, they give—the men their present stay, 
The boys, their hope for all the future hours. 

Up the one street the old folk slowly move 

To find their peace, where prayer is made; the Church 
Has aisles invisible, where village lads 

Now by the Nile, or windy Trojan plain, 

In God are very near. 

Soon through the trees the cresceat moon will gleam 
Like burnished copper on the homeward road, 

Where village girls walk back from Church alone. 


EDWARD SHILLITO. 


OUR readers will share the regret felt by all members of 

the staffs of Country LirE and The Garden in losing 
an able and popular colleague in the person of Mr. I. W. 
Harvey, gardening editor of Counrry Lire and editor of 
The Garden. Mr. Harvey died, after a surgical operation, 
on the last day of August. This is no suitable occasion for 
going minutely into the fine qualities that made him prized 
outside the office and in. To many of us he was, on horti- 
cultural matters, an ever-ready adviser, and his value in that 
capacity lay in the thorough practicality of what he said. 
He was no merely bookish theorist, but one whose soul and 
interest were concentrated on the work of cultivation. Those 
who sought his counsel through the paper almost invariably 
received the information or direction for which they inquire:l. 
It would be a grief under any circumstances to see a man of 
such promise cut down in early time at the very moment 
when he had consolidated his position and appeared to have 
entered upon the most prosperous stage in his course, but in 
this case there is added an intimate sorrow for the loss of a 
familiar friend. 


[T has been said, apparently on good authority, that for 

some time past the Cabinet has been discussing what form 
national service cantake. Particularly they have investigated 
the principle that each district should send its quota to the 
Army. Thisisareturn toa very ancient and excellent practice. 
It ought to work as well as any system known. The loca! 
authorities for a particular area under it would have to see 
that a fixed percentage of the population was serving. The 
objection has been raised that as in some districts recruiting 
has been much more successful than in others, the system 
would tell hardly on the former. But this need not be the 
case at all. The local authority can take into account 
the number who had already enlisted. It would be sufficient 
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if the district had its fair proportion in the Army, whether 
those who composed it had gone voluntarily or under com- 
pulsion. One drawback, however, is that these local authori- 
ties are on occasion not above exhibiting a certain amount 
of partiality or favouritism, and on this there would have to be 
a stern check; otherwise, the plan is feasible enough. 


MR. HAROLD WILLIAMS, the well known Russian 

correspondent of the Daily Chronicle, sent to that 
journal the other day an important interview with the 
Russian Minister of Commerce. Its trend was to show that 
after the war Germany will no longer be allowed to exploit 
Russian trade and industry. Prince Vsevolod Shahovskoi 
is taking time by the forelock by inviting the merchant 
princes of this country to assist in the development. The 
country is as rich in mineral and agricultural possibilities 
as the United States. It offers endless opportunity for 
mercantile energy. Great Britain has been drawing nearer 
to Russia for many years now and would be acting well 
both towards the subjects of the Czar and those of King 
George by taking this matter in hand. Hitherto the 
Muscovite has been more of a peasant than of an artisan. 
The difference between him and the Englishman has been 
well brought out in the manufacture of munitions. There 
was no difficulty in our men adapting themselves to this 
task ; there was a great difficulty in getting the Russians 
to do it. That is one reason why the riches of Russia 
have remained so long undeveloped. But the mere fact of 
the expenses of the present war having to be met will give 
an immense stimulus to industrial development as soon as 
hostilities close. And we should all in war time be 
prepared for peace, just as in peace it is necessary to be 
prepared for war. 


IN one of the magazines of this month there is an article 

under the suggestive title, “‘ The Meaning of the War 
to Children.”” Unfortunately, the writer has not been very suc- 
cessful in dealing with it, and makes himself rather ridiculous 
by suggesting an examination paper to test the knowledge 
of the child. It must have occurred to many people that the 
war has brought most curious and noteworthy changes into 
the lives of the very young. For one thing, their vocabulary 
has been greatly enriched since it began, and so has their 
play. Words like trench, fortress, hand grenade, Zeppelin, 
shell, have become part and parcel of their ordinary speech. 
They play at making dug-outs and fortifications. Moreover, 
in the youngest there is a growing patriotism akin to that 
which inspired our grandfathers when “ Boney” was the 
bugbear, but which was allowed to run to seed in the piping 
days of Victorian peace. 


WITHOUT being told, those tiny warriors make the most 

doughty resolves to kill every German they can meet, 
and lay plans about Zeppelins and aeroplanes and submarines 
and the rest of those engines which are to them as romantic 
as charger and hauberk and mail were to the imps of the 
fourteenth century. We are speaking at present of children 
who have enjoyed the quiet of England. The reality of 
war has not been pressed upon them, but soldiers have 
become familiar, and most likely they have heard without 
understanding its significance that booming of guns and rattle 
of musketry which tell of deadly preparation. These sounds 
and sights must be ineradicable. In the case of imaginative 
children, the memory of them will grow stronger as the 
years pass and the expanding mind is able to take in the 
true significance of the wonderful events through which they 
have lived. 


WITH French children things are very different. War has 

left its stamp on their intelligent, sensitive faces. A 
great many experienced the fear and horror of having to 
fly from the foe along the road, across the fields, anywhere 
to get beyond reach of an enemy who spared nothing in the 
days of that swift rush to Paris. In fields and patches of 
wood they waited in fear till an opportunity arose of their 
going back to homes which they have found smashed and 
laid low. War has left definite and dreadful impressions 
on their minds. Probably for the first time in their lives 
—for we are speaking of children whose parents were in 
comfortable circumstances—they felt the gnawing of hunger 
without being able to satisfy it. And those who were able 
to run away were the most fortunate. When the inhabi- 
tants were caught in a village or little town, the Germans 
made no attempt to hide their deeds of blood from young 
eyes. Children in many cases saw their fathers and other 
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relatives taken out and shot. They heard the brutal soldiery 
demand food and drink, often money and goods as well, 
and they heard these things with a knowledge previously 
gained that the invaders would hesitate at no crime. These 
will indeed carry with them memories of the Great War that 
time will do little to soften or assuage. 


ON one or two occasions we have touched upon the very 

valuable work which the Society of Friends is doing 
in the devastated portions of France. Madame Duclaux, 
whose interesting little note on this year’s French harvest 
will be found in another part of the paper, after saying how 
much she is touched by the generosity of the British to 
“the farming folk of my native country,” refers to an 
account of the work of the Society of Friends in Lorraine, 
which appeared in the Temps of August 26th. They are 
building little log houses for the homeless. We have men- 
tioned before what the Society is doing in the valley of the 
Marne. It is good to see the cheerful faces of the young 
men who have laid their work and professions aside in 
England for the purpose of going over there to do the carpentry 
and masonry work of the houses now being put up. The 
women Friends are no less active than the men and wherever 
there is an opportunity to succour the miserable, teach the 
young, or help those who are in need, they are to be found. 
They have done a great deal towards finding the little live- 
stock which forms so considerable a part of the French 
peasant proprietor’s stock. They have even bred rabbits 
and pigeons themselves. The Society of Friends is a body 
that will take no part in war or fighting, but it must be 
admitted that they are most effectually sealing and strengthen- 
ing the bond of union between the Allies. 


NATURE IN WAR-TIME. 
If flowers could speak, 
And leaves and plants knew words, 
In what strange phrase of chiding would they seek 
To tell their anger at this clash of swords ? 


The blossom that was made for joy and praise, 
High bending grasses, and the trees so tall, 
Tremble for terror in the forest ways. 

I see them shake and shake as live men fall. 


Shrapnel crushes them in its fierce caress ; 
The black guns chant a pzan of their skill. 
But little recks the world in its distress, 
The sorrow that is silent on the hill. 
HERBERT E. PALMER. 


AS we write Germany has all but surrendered to the United 

States on the questions raised by the destruction of the 
Lusitania and the Arabic. In order to placate American 
opinion it has been agreed by Herr Bethmann Hollweg and 
the Kaiser that in future no passenger ship shall be torpedoed 
without warning. It is believed that Von Tirpitz and the 
bellicose section of the German Government which he represents 
are thoroughly opposed to this concession, and this is very 
intelligible, because it is a practical avowal that these outrages 
which gave rise to the American note were in the nature of 
murder and not of warfare as it is understood by civilised 
nations. What applies to the submarine applies equally 
to the Zeppelin. It is not warfare, but crime, to drop bombs 
from an airship on the street of a purely industrial town or 
on a country village. Only on the savage theory that when 
a nation is at war its business is to kill every living thing 
among its enemies can such raids be justified. Germany, 
by her acts, has put herself outside the pale of civilisation, 
and even if she amended her ways no weight would be attached 
to her promise because of her faithlessness to her pledge in 
regard to the neutrality of Belgium. 


MR. RICHARD BAGOT contributes to the Italian open- 

air paper Diana an article on “ English Sport and English 
Soldiers,’’ which no doubt will be read in this country as well 
as in that in which it is published. Mr. Bagot draws a strong 
contrast between the German whose chief amusement is 
derived from a beer garden, and the English youth who has 
found amusement in the chase of wild animals, birds, and 
fishes. As a soldier, the young German is turned into an 
automaton, while the Englishman has, by the very nature 
of his pursuits, been trained to calmness of judgment, 
quickness of eye, steadiness of nerve, and self-confidence. 
Obviously in the long run the open-air man must beat 
the frequenter of the beer garden. 
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“MARTEN-CAT.” 


Lift. 


By FRANCEs PIrtt. 





THE “MARTEN-KITTEN ”’ 

HROUGH some friends in the North of England I 

recently heard of a “‘ marten-kitten’”’ being taken 

alive, and, being anxious to photograph a_ real 

British marten, I hurried to the Lakes. To get 

to the spot where the “mart” was being kept 

necessitated a long motor drive amid the hills, but at last 

we came to a lonely farmhouse, standing at the head of a 

sheet of water, and overshadowed by grim mountains on 

whose sides the sheep appeared as little white dots. A 

gathering thunderstorm added to the scene, and it was a 
fitting home for a much persecuted: animal. 

Enquiring brought forth one of the farmer’s daughters, 
and she soon produced the young marten, a quaint, 
inquisitive little creature, clinging nervously to its 
mistress at the sight of strangers. The ‘‘ mart ’’—to use 
the North Country expression—was about one third grown, 
a dark greyish brown in colour, the tint approaching closely 
to chocolate ; her ears were edged with buff, and her throat 
had a large creamy white patch. Down her neck and 
shoulders 
were a 
number of 
long white 


hairs that 
stood above 
her dark 


woolly 
under coat. 
These were 
apparently 
the remains 
of her baby 
coat (the ob- 
servations of 
Mr. Cocks 
show this to 
be white), 
which she 
was evi- 
dently just 
shedding, for 
she had not 
yet acquired 
the tail 
pelage of the 
adult. Some 
of the long 
glossy choco- 
late-coloured 
hairs of the 


WALKING 





WATCHING. 


DOWN A_ BRANCH, 

outer rain coat had come through her wool, but there were 
more to come. For-her size her feet were extraordinarily 
large, but even in her youthful ungainliness there were not 
wanting hints of the exquisite grace of the full grown 
marten, making one think with regret of the days gone by 
when it must have been a common sight to see a marten 
in our woodlands, springing through the trees, racing along 
the boughs, and bounding from branch to branch like a 
squirrel. The marten is so obviously in its element when 
up aloft that it can only have been dire necessity that drove 
it up on to the treeless Fells. 

But I have wandered from the ‘“‘ marten-kitten,” which 
we were told had been one of two. Unfortunately, the 
terrier which found them killed the second before its master 
came up, and it was only by a piece of good luck that the 
one before us was saved. The nursery, possibly only a 
temporary one, was not as one would have expected up 
in the crags, but in a hole among some rocks near the stream 
which ran by the farmstead and away down to the lake. 


’ 


The “kit: 
tens’’ must 
have been 


brought to 
this spot by 
their mother, 
as the ter- 
rier’s owner 
Was positive 
they had not 
been there a 
short time 
before. 

To cuta 
long story 
short, we left 
the farm, 
bearing with 
us the ‘“‘ mar- 
ten - kitten ”’ 
packed in a 
comfortable 
box, for I 
had _  deter- 
mined when 
I saw those 
little dark 
eyes and 
pricked ears 
that I would 
take her 
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home with me if possible. 
Poor little ‘mart’?! What 
she thought of the noise 
and shaking of the long 
journey South will never be 
known, but she was sadly 
upset, notwithstanding the 
small trout which I pro- 
vided as refreshment and 
which she ate on the way. 
I had discovered that fish 
were a great treat to her, 
and got some of the deli- 
cate trout of the mountain 
streams to console her for 
the jolting and shaking. 
Once home, she soon got 
over it and settled down 
nicely. I began to study 
her likes and dislikes, her 
funny little ways and 
queer “‘ jumpy ”’ disposition. 
Nervous she was, and is, 
and always will be, I fear. 
She soon learnt to know me, 
and to take refuge under 
my coat when anything 
frightened her. This is still 
her favourite hiding place. 
She arranges herself up the 
middle of my back, so that 
she is able to peep out over 
one shoulder, where her 
chocolate-coloured nose and 
little beady eyes may be 
seen under the collar of my 
jacket. She will even go to 
sleep in this position, and 
on one occasion at least 
snored loudly ! 

I have had no difficulty 
in feeding her, the question 
being rather what she will 
not eat than what she will. 
Rabbit meat is her staple 
diet, varied with small birds 
and mice. She is very fond 
of bread and milk, but as 
I am no believer in “‘ slops ” 
for flesh-eating animals I do 
not give her too much. She 
also likes soaked dog bis- 
cuits, bread and _ butter, 
cake and buns. She is very 
fond of sweet things, especi- 
ally jam, but does not seem 
to care greatly for honey. 
Like all the marten tribe 
she has a weakness for fruit, 
and will eat strawberries, 
gooseberries, etc. Another 
marten that I had liked 
ripe pears, but I have not 
yet had a chance of trying 
this one with them. The 
“mart,” as I have already 
mentioned, is very fond of 
fish. eating trout greedily, 
and also roach. It is diffi- 
cult to understand how she 
could gratify such a taste in 
a wild state, bu: it is possible 
that a marten might some- 
times be able to pounce on 
trout when they venture on 
to the shallows of the moun- 
tain streams. When such 
apparently unlikelycreatures 
as brown owls take to fish- 
ing (I had a tame one which 
would pick newts out of 
an aquarium as quickly as 
he could swallow them, 
and I have heard of a 
wild bird taking fish in 
a shallow stream}, it is not 
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safe to say it would be impossible for a marten to catch 
trout. 

My marten’s manner of eating is curiously badger-like. 
She has the same way of resting upon her “ elbows,” of 
nosing her food, and rolling it over, all the time holding it 
between her paws. It is a distinctly plebeian style! but so 
is that of the badger. She will take food from my hands 
readily enough, but her way of doing so is distinctly bad- 
mannered. She grabs it, growls furiously, and sits down to 
eat it and growls between each 
mouthful. If I attempt to 
touch her while she is eating 
she growls and spits like a 
little fury, though when I 
pick her up at other times 
she is perfectly gentle, and 
even when playing with me 
and pretending to bite my 
fingers she never really hurts, 
only passing her sharp little 
teeth over my hand in a wavy 
which sometimes makes me 
wonder how far they would 
penetrate if she closed them 
in anger. She has a formid- 
able set, and a bite from her 
would be no joke. When I 
got her she still had only her 
milk teeth, but the others 
soon appeared, and gradually 
pushed out the first set. For 
a week or two both lots of 
teeth could be seen in her 
mouth at the same time, 
especially in the case of the 
incisors. The big new teeth 
came up just in front of the 
old ones, and for a few days 
she looked as if she had 
double teeth. I have a skull 
of a young stoat which shows 
the same thing, and in which 
one can see how the later set 
clislodges the first. 

In the quickness of her 
movements, in the whip and 
fling of her body, and her ex- 
iraordinary nimbleness — the 
marten certainly resembles the 
stoat, but her leaping power 
and the way she climbs a 
post is so squirrel-like as to 
leave no doubt as to the 
tree-haunting habits of the 
species. I have often 
wondered how, in the days 
when it was customary to 
hunt the “ marten-cat,”’ they 
contrived to keep it on the 
ground long enough to get a 
run. Old hunting diaries 
show that it did go aloft as 
often as not, and had to be 
brought down by someone 
climbing up the tree armed 
with smoking straw, for there 
is nothing the marten disiikes 
so much as smoke, and even 
at the present day it is the 
favourite method of the Cum- 
berland farmers when thev 
want to bolt one from a hole. 
It is not so long.since the 
marten was regularly hunted 
on the Fells, but it is too 
scarce now, even there, for 
the sport to be any longer 
possible. 

The fastest pace of the marten consists of a series of 
bounds, sometimes of surprising length. I have seen my 
“mart”? jump half across a room when only playing. Her 
slow pace is a walk, and next comes the bounding gallop. 
I have never seen her, or any marten with which I have been 
acquainted, run as a ferret or polecat will. 

The “mart” will play most delightfully, hopping side- 
ways with her body arched, then dancing round the room— 
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she lives in an empty room in the house—she will next spring 
from the top of her cage to the window sill, then to the 
chimneypiece, then with a flying leap to a box in the 
middle of the room, and then round again until she is 
tired out. 

I am able to keep her in the house as she is most 
beautifully clean in her habits. Notwithstanding this she is 


rather smelly, and eventually I shall have to put her out 
lhe North-Country people call the marten the 


of doors. 





WHAT WAS THAT? 





ONE BRANCH TO 


ANOTHER. 
The curious position of the hind legs is characteristic. 


FROM 


“é 


sweet-mart,” in contradiction to the polecat, which is the 
“foul” or “ fou-mart,’’ a name it richly deserves, for anything 
more abominable than the stink (“stink”’ is the only word 
for it!) of an enraged polecat could not be imagined. The 
marten does not possess the power to emit. this horrible 
smell, but it has a distinctive personal odour of its own, 
which is rather pronounced under even the best of conditions. 
and is characteristic of both sexes. 
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A male marien is a fine creature. One Cumberland 
male I saw had the most lovely lemon-coloured throat. It 
was a beautiful tint, but I think the present peach tone of 
my ‘“‘ mart’s”’ chest is perhaps more beautiful. The yellow 
colour of the throat is usually given as one of the character- 
istics which distinguish the pine from the beech marten, 
for it is white or cream in tint in the latter, but the colour is 
so variable that it is not safe to rely on it. The teeth are the 
safest means of identification, but in live specimens are not 
always easy to examine. 

The “ mart,” too, though not afraid of me, will dodge 
me round the room in the most knowing manner when she 
does not want to be caught, though when downstairs she is 
only too pleased to get under my coat. She knows strangers 
in a minute, and promptly jumps up on to my shoulder, then 
wriggles backwards down my back, whence she peeps out 
at them like a squirrel playing “ bo peep!”’ round the trunk 
of a tree. If she does not approve of them she will make a 
hissing noise, and then growl in a pettish way. When angry 
and frightened, she fluffs out her tail and makes herself look 
much bigger by putting her coat on end. Her fur is beauti- 
fully soft and silky, and she is very fond of cleaning her chest 
by rubbing herself up and down as the polecat and ferret 
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will. Her favourite rubbing place is on my shoulder, with 
results disastrous to my clothes, for she will sleep in the 
empty grate in her room, and the consequence is that she 
generally bestows a grey shade, due to blacklead, on 
whatever she rubs. 

She is a particularly thirsty creature, and after the 
least exercise rushes to her tin and laps up some water. She 
laps it just like a cat or a dog. She is very tiresome with 
her tin, as when she has drunk all she wants, she invariably 
begins to play with it, jumping upon it, making the water 
splash in all directions, until she upsets it, and then rolls it 
about the floor. Like all young creatures, whether human or 
otherwise, she needs toys! A round tin box that will rol! 
about will amuse her for hours, so will a “ chip”’ box unti! 
it is torn to shreds, failing which a fresh piece of wood or stick 
to bite and chew at will provide her with something to do. 

When I watch the “mart” playing gracefully, or fee! 
her little cold nose against my cheek, I think of her wild 
relatives up on the Fells, and the fate which is slowly but 
surely overtaking them. Unless protection is extended t 
these beautiful creatures, they will soon be exterminated 
and it will be a sad day for the nature lover when the las: 
English marten is killed ! 





WHERE AUSTRIA, SERBIA & ROUMANIA MEET. 


By J. M. 


OT content, apparently, with the stupendous conflicts 
on their eastern and western borders, with their 
costly but fruitless attempts to bar the way of the 
dauntless Italian army, with an even more costly 
and, we have good reason to believe, equally 

fruitless effort to aid the Turk in closing the road to 
Constantinople, the Central Empires are now massing forces 
on the Serbo-Roumanian frontier—no doubt with the primary 
design of intimidating Roumania and Bulgaria, but also, it is 
very probable, with the further object of smashing a way 
through Serbia and Bulgaria to the rescue of the Turk. If 
that last is so, a profound surprise awaits the Teutonic hosts 
—the valiant Serbian army will not fight alone. 

A third, and scarcely less important, idea may underlie 
their movement, for copper is the most crying want of their 
armies, and in the north-eastern corner of Serbia are the 
richest copper mines in Europe. These have, hitherto, been 
worked by French and Belgian enterprise—an additional 
incitement, if such were needed, for their seizure. 

There is yet another object which they may have in view: 
presuming that the invader is making for the Bulgarian frontier, 
directly in his path lies the only railway line from Serbia 
through Roumania to Russia. 

It is a formidable task which the enemy has set himself. 
Between him and his Naboth’s Vineyard rolls the dark flood 
of the mighty Danube, and on the farther side rise sheer cliffs 
from whose summit the foemen’s artillery can mow down his 
massed battalions and sweep his bridges into nothingness. The 
tremendous cliffs of the Kazan Pass, at whose eastern end, near 
the town of Orsova, 250,000 Austro-German troops ate said to 
be gathered, rise to a height of 2,oooft., and the huge volume 
of the Danube which they compress into an extraordinarily 
narrow channel tears and roars and lashes between them with 
incredible velocity. The navigation of the great river has of 
recent years been rendered somewhat less dangerous by the 
blasting of many of the hard porphyry reefs which cross its 
bed, leaving only the narrowest of narrow passageways between, 
but the shooting of its many rapids with their huge rocks 
upstanding in mid-stream is still sufficiently sensational. 

Even supposing—and such a supposition calls for a supreme 
effort of imagination on the part of anyone who knows the 
tremendous strength of its natural defences—but supposing that 
the Teutonic hordes do effect an entrance into the beautiful 
town of Orsova, which is, at the moment, stated to be their 
first objective, how are they to win through the mountainous 
country behind? Amid the savage grandeur of those rocky 
fastnesses a battalion could hold at bay an army. Towering 
cliffs whose giddy heights eagles inhabit, roaring torrents 
sweeping over huge crags on their headlong descent to the 
narrow valleys far, far below, vast forests whose matted under- 
growth is, to an army, almost impenetrable—it is a terrain 
ideal for defence, hopeless for attack. 





DoDINGTON. 


Here aad there a tiny hamlet clings to the mountain flank, 
each little homestead surrounded by a stout stockade of woven 
withies, bristling with sharply pointed stakes. This, in normal 
times, to guard against the forays of wolf-packs, which during 
the long, hard winter become fierce and daring in the extreme ; 
but now—what ideal eyries for a few picked riflemen ! 

Undoubtedly this stockade defence was originated by the 
Roman conquerors of the wild eastern land; all along this 
part of the Danube they have left traces of their occupation. 
A little way below Golumbacz there are the ruins of one of 
their forts, and the Via Trajana can be distinctly traced ; near 
the cataracts of Tilacz and Tachtalia there are serried lines of 
Roman fortifications ; just above the Kazan Pass there stands the 
magnificent three-towered castle of Triule, and for twenty miles 
farther up-stream the remains of their massive walls are numerous. 

Quite near to the beautiful, oriental-looking town of Orsova 
is the quaint watering-place of Hercules-Bad, which, as its name 
indicates, was once a Roman colony. Its Kurhaus is of Roman 
architecture, its interior is covered with frescoes of gods and 
goddesses, and in one of the rooms of the Hercules bath 
(unchanged since the days of the Romans and still in use) there 
is a life-size figure of the hero carved into the enormous block 
of rock which forms one of its walls. 

A lovely little pleasure town, Hercules-Bad, set like a gem 
in the bosom of the mountains ; as one emerges from the deep 
rocky gorge which leads to it, its statues and fountains, its 
gardens and woods, its colonnades wreathed in flowers break 
upon one’s vision like a glimpse of fairyland. Close by the 
famous bath a mountain torrent leaps and sparkles; follow 
its windings and you will pass through most lovely sylvan 
scenery, whip its crystal-clear waters and you will find them 
swarming with fine, lusty trout. And ever and anon there 
will fall upon your ear the shrill strains of elfin music—it is 
“the pipes of Pan” played upon by the fierce-eyed, long- 
haired shepherds who tend their flocks upon the mountains 
which rear their precipitous flanks above your head. 

A short distance from Orsova is one of the most important 
towns of the district, Turnu Severin, where there is a big dock 
belonging to the Danube Steam Navigation Company. This is 
quite a modern “ metropolis,’ with fashionable promenades on 
which Parisian toilettes abound. The contrast between them 
and the savage grandeur of the uplands, a stone’s throw away, 
on which buffaloes roam and on whose crags the eagles build 
their nests, is piquant indeed. 

But piquant, quaint, lovely is the whole of this fascinating 
land, upon which we trust and believe that the Hun will never 
set his violating foot. How his eye would gleam as he trod 
its beauties into the mire, how he would gloat over the ruin of 
all the priceless treasures of its storied past! Truly it would 
be another red-letter day of destruction in the annals of the 
devastating horde. 

But that day, thank Heaven, has not yet dawned. 


” 
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PENGUINS OF SOUTH GEORGIA.—IL. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT CUSHMAN Murpuy, Brooktyn Museum, New York. 


HE Johnnies walk in a deliberate manner, raising 
their feet high at each step, carrying their tails 
well above the ground, thrusting their wings 
behind them as balances, and poking the head 
forward into the accustomed near-sighted attitude. 

Their near-sightedness is probably no less real than 
apparent, because of the specialisation of their eyes tor 
vision through a medium of water. 

In crossing the stony or hummocky beaches that separate 
various arms of the bays, or which lead from the sea to the 
snow water ponds in which the penguins delight to play, 
they follow regular, well tramped avenues. When bent on 
a definite journey across the land they trudge along very 
steadily and unconcernedly, and for the time secm to take 
no notice of their fellows. When in great haste they fall 
upon the belly and run on all fours. By this well known 
mode of progression, called ‘‘ toboganning,” they can lead 
a man a very creditable chase. Their most curious attitude 
is assumed when they walk down an incline, such as a snow 
bank or a steep beach. The head is then thrust so far 
forward that the straight neck and the spine form a right 
angle; the wings are held stiffly back as far as possible, 
and the round belly projects as the bird proceeds with 
gingerly steps. Their fat bodies seem to be made to stand 
hard knocks, for not only do they tumble over frequently 
wherever the walking is rough on shore, but they also 
suffer fearful batterings on the shingle when they come 
out of the 
surf, | some- 
times being 
bowled over 
by four or 
five succes- 
sive breakers 
before they 
can scramble 
out of the 
undertow. 

When 
wading into 
the water 
the Johnny 
Penguins in- 
variably 
round _ their 
shoulders, 
bend down 
their heads 
almost to 
their feet, 
and scoop 
beneath the 
surface as 
soon as there 
is depth 
enough to 
float them. 
Once under 
way, all 
their ter- 
restrial awk- 
wardness 
vanishes. 
They swim 
with well- 
nigh incred- 
ible speed, 
remaining 
below the 
surface ex- 
cept when 
they leap out 
porpoiselike, 
giving an 
audible gasp 
for air—to 
be gone 
again within 


the twink- 
ling of an 
eye. So A KING PENGUIN TUCKING ITS 
quickly is 
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this leap completed, that penguins playing before the bows 
of a vessel, as I saw them from the bridge of a South 
Georgia whaling steamer, might easily be mistaken for jump- 
ing fish. 

One evening I stood knee deep in the water of the Bay 
of Isles and watched at close quarters four Johnny Penguins 
swimming. The sea was fairly calm, the water clear and 
brilliant in the sunset light. The quartette of penguins darted 
hither and thither all about me, now and again almost brush- 
ing my legs. Frequently they rolled their backs above the 
surface, and move rarely they leapt out. I distinctly observed 
that the strokes of their flippers were sometimes made altern- 
ately and sometimes in unison. Probably they were feeding, 
although I could not see their prey. Whether for sport or 
a more serious purpose, they occasionally swam in the ridge 
of an advancing swell, going so far up the beach that they were 
left stranded for a moment. Presently three of them walked 
out of the sea, shook the water from their tails and became 
so immensely interested in watching me that they pursued 
me for a while when T left the spot. 

On another occasion I witnessed an extraordinary diversion 
of the penguins in the graveyard pool mentioned previously. 
This pond, lying in a hollow of the hills, was bordered on three 
sides with a perpendicular bank of hard snow, the remaining 
shore being a stony slope. On the afternoon of my visit 
penguins were swimming in it, for pure enjoyment, of course, 
for there was no food, no living thing, not even visible 
alge, in the 
transparent 
snow water. 
How alert 
and reptilian 
the penguins 
seemed in 


their own 
element! 
How unlike 
the in- 


elegant, 
ridiculous 
creatures 
they are 
as hone! 
They dashed 
straient 
away under 
water the 
length of the 


pool and 
back again, 
with a velo- 


city which I 
had then an 
op portunity 
to compute 
at about 
thirty feet a 
SEE O Nd . 
They chased 
each other 
round and 
round, flash- 
ing into the 
air twice or 
thrice during 
their bursts 
of speed, 
every action 
plainly 
revealed 
through the 
clear, quiet 
water, with 
the white 
corpses down 
below. 
When the 
swimmers 
rested at the 
surface only 
the white- 
filleted head 


INTO ITS POUCH—A REMARKABLE 
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and up- 
pointed, 
ridged tail 
showed, as a 
rule, but 
sometimes 
they would 
float higher, 
like grebes. 


Several of 
them tried to 
leap out on 
to the bank 
of frozen 
snow. which 
rose a yard 
above the 
wm 2 er... 
Strangely 
enough they 
misjudged 
their distance 
re peatedly ; 
they jumped 
too soon, and 
were on the 
downward 
segment of 


their arc 

before they a. ee ee ne 
. Ae bane A LIVELY SET-TO BETWEEN 

had cleared 


the edge. I 
saw one indi- 
vidual try a dozen times and fail ; it always leapt a few lengths 
too soon and whacked its shiny breast against the wall of ice. 
A group of birds, which had been sunning on a snow bank, 
entered the water as if by mutual agreement. Some of them 
walked to'the rocky slope and waded, arching their necks 
and tucking their heads under water before they made the 
plunge. Others flopped off the edge of the ice. I say flopped 
because they did not make graceful standing dives, such as 
I had expected ; on the contrary, they entered with flagrant, 
splashing “‘ belly-bumpers.’”’ The great discrepancy between 
the Johnny Penguin and the Adélie Penguin in jumping 
and diving ability is at first sight rather surprising. Through 
the medium of the films taken during the Australasian Ant- 
arctic Expedition I have seen the prodigious, salmon-like leaps 
of the plucky little Adélies, while the photographs of Scott’s 
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Expedition 
cae wellillustrate 
the graceful 
dives of these 
denizens of 
polar shores. 
It must be 
DorTme In 
mind, how- 
ever, that 
the Johnny, 
with a sub- 
antarctic 
range, breeds 
on no. land 
which has an 
ice - shelved 
coast. The 
ability to 
gain the land 
by a Cata- 
pultic spring 
has doubtless 
vanished 
with the dis- 
ap pearance 
of the neces- 
sity for such 
a method. 
The Johnny 
Penguins 
often feed far 
at sea, but 
during the long breeding season they apparently all return to 
the land for the night. In late afternoon we usually saw long 
troops of them “‘ porpoising ” into the fiords from the sea. This 
habit is so well known that sealers, overtaken in their boats 
by an impenetrable South Georgian fog, rely upon the home- 
coming penguins for the direction of the flat beaches. 

Quite unlike the Johnny Penguin is its big neighbour, 
the King Penguin. This species was once abundant at South 
Georgia, but it is now obviously in danger of extinction, 
partly because of the foraging raids of sealers and whalers, 
partly from the ravages of traders in penguin oil. Captain 


INCUBATING 


The bird on the right has started it by prodding another in the back. 


THREE KINGS. 


James Weddell, the British explorer who visited South 
Georgia in 1823, wrote of the King Penguin the following 
quaint account, long disbelieved, but now for the most part 
confirmed : 












BAY OF ISLES, SOUTH GEORGIA. 
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A KING PENGUIN APPEARING LIKE “THE OLD MAN 
OF THE SEA” AT THE EDGE OF THE BEACH. 
‘Of the bird tribe the King Penguin is the most worthy 

of notice. The penguins are of a very gregarious nature. 

They go in large flocks along the shore, erect, and with a 


waddling gait. When seen through a hazy atmosphere, 
they may be not inaptly mistaken for a body of men. 


ee 


ae uk 
A KING INCUBATING. 
The egg is carried on the feet, covered by a fold of skin. 
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‘In pride, these birds are perhaps not surpassed even 
by the peacock, to which in beauty:of plumage they are 
indeed very little inferior—as may be seen in our principal 
museums. During the time of moulting, they seem to repel 
each other with disgust, on account of the ragged state of 
their coats ; but as they arrive at the maximum of splendour 
they reassemble, and no one who has not completed his 
plumage is allowed to enter the community. Their frequently 
looking down their fronts and sides in order to contemplate 
the perfection 
of their exterior 
brilliancy, and 
to remove 
any speck 
which might 
sully it, is truly 
amusing to an 
observer. 

** About the 
beginning of 
January they 
pair and lay 
their eggs. 
During the 
time of hatch- 
ing, the male 
is remarkably 
assiduous, so 
that when the 
hen has occa- 
sion to go off 
to feed and 
wash, the egg 
is transported 
to him, which 
is) done: Diy 
placing their 
toes together, 
and rolling it 
from the one to 
the other, using 
their beaks to 
place it  pro- 
perly. As they 
have no_ nest, 
it 1s to be 
remarked that 
the egg is 
carried between 
the tail and 
legs, where the 
female, in 
particular, has 
a cavity for 
the purpose. 

“The hen 
keeps charge of 
her young 
nearly a twelve- 
month, during 
which time 
they change 
and complete 
their plumage ; 
and in teaching 
them to swim, 
the mother has 
frequently to 
use some arti- 
fice ; for when 
the young one 
refuses to take 
the water, she 
entices it to AN 
the side of a 
rock and 
cunningly 
pushes it in, and this is repeated until it takes the sea 
of its own accord.” 

We discovered three King Penguin colonies, all in the 
neighbourhood of Johnny Penguin rookeries, but all on low 
ground. The largest of these was situated south of the Bay 
ot Isles, among a barren waste of morainic stones. A great 
bank of unmelting névé bounded the settlement on the west, 
while a violent glacial torrent separated it from the sloping 
edge of a glacier on the east. In such a gulch, between walls 


A YOUNG KING PENGUIN 


In his thick coat of down, about ten months old. 


ADULT KING PENGUIN. 
An aristocrat resplendent in the livery of his 
ovdey 
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KING 


PENGUINS 


COMING 


OUT OF THE SEA. 


There ave three birds in the picture. 


of snow and ice, swept by southerly gales that descended 
through a rift in the mountains, a band of about 350 King 
Penguins made their home. 

When we found the colony, on December 16th, many of 
the Kings were incubating eggs, while at the same time half 
a dozen young of the previous year, full grown but with ragged 
patches of long down still attached to their contour feathers, 
were associating with free adult birds. The sitters stretched 
up to as great a height as possible at the approach of their 
first human visitors (at least during that season), and clung 
tenaciously to their eggs. After the members of our crew had 








KING PENGUINS 





INCUBATING 
The pair on the left have crossed their broadswords. 


gathered many eggs and had placed them in one spot on the 
ground, the robbed penguins approached the pile and slyly 
appropriated the eggs to replace the lost ones. But not only 
did they attempt to take one egg—the proper complement— 
several tried to tuck two between their thighs. One _ bird 
pathetically attempted to gather up an egg which had been 
crushed flat when a sailor, tipping its owner forward, had 
seized it too roughly. 

In common with the Emperor Penguin (4. forstert), the 
King Penguin develops insatiable “sitting ’”’ propensities. 
Repeatedly I saw robbed Kings mothering smooth stones in 


AND QUARRELLING. 
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place of eggs, and those which did not have recourse to such 
cold solace shuffled round on the full extent of the foot for 
a while after losing their egg, instead of rising at once to the 
ordinary digitigrade gait. It takes them some hours to be- 
come accustomed to an empty egg repository. The egg is, 
as Weddell correctly infers, carried in the space between belly, 
tail and feet. I was never able, however, to discover in 
either sex anything resembling a ‘‘ cavity ’’ such as Weddell 
mentions. The position of the sitting King Penguir is 
satisfactorily described by the accompanying photographs. 

Incubating King Penguins can shift about slowly, in 
spite of the egg on their insteps. They drag themselves 
along rather painfully, maintaining their hunched positions, 
and hitching their feet with short steps so that the egg may 
not roll out. They are fond of crowding together closely, 
yet seemingly for no better purpose than to facilitate quarrel- 
ling! Day after day at the colony I was a neutral witness 
to their noisy squabbles. The sitters glare at each other, 
with sinuous necks twisted and heads cocked sidewise, and 
deal resounding whacks with their flippers, or lunge with their 
sharp bills, at all their neighbours. Often whole groups 
will engage in an indiscriminate skirmish with these rapiers 
and broadswords. The birds are careful to maintain their 
equilibrium while banging each other, but it is a wonder, never- 
theless, that no harm comes to the eggs. On February 5th 
I photographed a typical battle (page 324). One sitter was 
employing its bill to mutilate the back of another’s neck. 
The latter bird, grunting vehemently, was delivering back- 
hand blows with one wing, but without turning to face its 
opponent. Only the intrusion of weapons of other pugnacious 
penguins succeeded in diverting the attentions of these two 
from one another. The affair ended in a general mélée in 
which nine birds took part, each for itself and against every 
other. Such are the reach and flexibility of the King’s exten- 
sible neck that each sitter can very easily become the centre 
of a large circle of trouble. And yet they /ike to sit as near 
together as possible, and if they move, it is only to draw to 
still closer quarters ! 

It seems probable that the breeding season of this species 
extends through the major part of the southern summer, 
with great individual variation in the time of laying. I saw 
a few birds still engaged in pairing about the end of January. 
Courting couples stroll apart from the main flocks, and seem 
fond of standing side by side on high places such as knolls 
overlooking the sea. Caresses are then exchanged, the usual 
form being for the birds to cross their necks, swaying from 
side to side, and then for the cock to press downward on his 
mate’s nape until her head is bent quite to the ground. 

We observed moulting adult King Penguins throughout 
our stay at South Georgia, so that the season of this function, 
like that of laying, would appear to permit of great individual 
latitude. Discarding the old plumage seems to resemble the 
same process among the Johnny Penguins. Following the 
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moult of the King Penguin’s feathers, the horny, orange 
shields on the mandible flake off, exposing fresh surfaces 
beneath. King Penguins commonly deport themselves in an 
amusingly lofty manner towards human beings, paying slight 
attention to a man’s quiet intrusion into their midst. If 
they are annoyed they march away, slowly and with an air 
of indifference, until they have been actually frightened by 
abuse, when they fall upon their breasts and scurry on all 
fours. I have seen a fox terrier put a whole band of Kings 
to ignominious flight. Sitting birds alone are stolid and fear- 
less, refusing to be stampeded even after their eggs have been 
taken. The voice of an adult King Penguin is a martial sound, 
a long-drawn bugle call, highly musical and almost worthy 
of being dubbed a tune. When delivering the call the bird 
stretches grandly to its full height, points its bill skyward, 
and the long volley rings forth from an expanded chest. At 
the close of the effort the head is tilted forward with a jerk 
and the bugler stands at attention—a rigid, artificial pose 
always held for several moments. The yearling penguin’s 
call is a clear whistle of three notes, as soft and sweet as the 
whistle of a song bird. 

The actions of “ bachelor troops,” 7.e., birds of both 
sexes which are neither moulting nor incubating, furnish 
continual entertainment to an observer. Such bands fre- 
quently come out of the sea during the warmer parts of the 
day to sun themselves on the beaches. The birds sleep either 
prone or upright ; if in the latter position, often with the bill 
turned behind the wing, where ages ago the ancestors of 
penguins may have had warm coverts. They preen themselves 
scrupulously and even perform the difficult stunt of balancing 
on one foot while they scratch their heads with the other. 
Their regimental characteristics, such as standing at attention, 
marking time, and marching in single file or in doubles, are 
very striking. They frequently shake their wings very rapidly 
while they walk or stand. Contrary to a statement repeatedly 
affirmed of penguins in general, the King Penguin’s wing is 
not a mere flipper, immobile except from the shoulder; on 
the other hand, it is capable of considerable flexure at both 
joints, and can readily be doubled into a Z-shape, a fact 
which several of my photographs demonstrate. 

Cuttlefish beaks were the only edible substances found 
within the King Penguin’s stomach. All of the birds collected 
were very fat, the layer under the skin sometimes being nearly 
an inch thick. 

As regards enemies, I judge that this species is little 
troubled by the skua, the scourge of the Johnny Penguin 
rookeries. Its enemy in the ocean is the sea leopard. From 
the stomach of one of these seals killed at the Bay of Isles, 
early in the morning of January 14th, 1913, I took the remains 
of four King Penguins, besides fish and other material. The 
magnitude of this breakfast may be more tully appreciated 
if I record that the weight of a mature King Penguin in good 
condition averages 44 pounds. 





WASTE LANDS AND MODERN 


METHODS OF 


RECLAIMING THEM.—VII. 


By Henry VENDELMANS, ING. AGRIC. 


THE COST OF RECLAMATION. 

E will always base the cost of reclamation per 
acre on that of the completed work; that is 
to say, the cost up to the time when the 
ground is ready for its ultimate purpose. 
We shall deduct the cost of any paying 

crop which may have followed crops intended only for 
purposes of improvement. Even in ground intended for 
pe manent tillage we shall follow this method, and also in 
the work of grubbing, where in the ordinary way one can take 
into account, in the deduction of expense, the produce of 
the crop obtained, thanks to both green and chemical 
manuring. After clearing this or these crops, we shall 
have a soil perfectly worked, well aerated, considerably 
enriched in humus and fertilising materials, and with its 
acidity greatly reduced, or altogether destroyed. It will 
be ready for afforestation and the ordinary rotation of crops, 
or any other purpose desired. 

The cost of pasture without precultures will be reckoned 
directly on the prime cost, less the first crop, because this 
will be obtained at the cost of the chemical manure used. 


In the case of precultures for pasture, the value of the crops 
for the first year, obviously, will be deduced. 

We have recommended the conversion of a certain 
portion of extensive properties into forests, not only because 
of the good investment which it represents, bui also because 
it is a good way to get one’s money back. After having 
served to create forests, they will be utilised in the 
execution of operations on other parts of the estate. This 
system should be applied particularly when we have not at 
our disposal the sum necessary for the immediate inaugu- 
ration of the entire work. Under these circumstances we 
shall first treat the tracts which are to be converted into 
forests; and the projected operations, which are calculated 
to absorb much capital, must come after the paying crops 
have been harvested from those tracts. 

We are strong advocates of precultures whenever possible, 
even in the poorest lands, because of the vast improvement 
to the soil which they ensure. When it is absolutely in- 
possible to have precultures, we must content ourselves, on 
shifting sandy soil, with planting maritime or Sylvester 
pines ; in undulating marshy ground, deciduous trees. To 
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fix moving sand, we need only spread the surface with 
heather, gathered in the neighbourhood ; this is a little 
known method of fixing the soil, but it is quick 
and good. The pines there will only be of second 
quality at the most, obviously, but they will always be 
worth more than the bare soil, and will not have cost 
much. 

Here, then, is the succession of cultural operations to 
be carried out on the variots soi]s which we have treated. 
We shall begin with land destineJ for permanent tillage. We 
have now arrived at spring. Up till now we have spread 
lime and done all the work of clearing in the previous summer 
and autumn, and have spread basic slag and kainite during 
the months of February, March and April. So far we have not 
touched the soil again, and if it is in a suitable state, which 
frequently happens, we can sow the lupines without any further 
work, from May Ist, in districts not exposed to late frosts, 
and from May 15th otherwise. Then we shall harrow, to 
cover the seeds, and afterwards generally roll if the soil 
is at all light. Sometimes when the soil is not sufficiently 
broken, or when it is very irregular, we shall harrow before 
sowing the lupines, and then we can be satisfied with rolling by 
way of finish. 

At the time when the lupines have nearly finished 
flowering, and are most rich in humus and fertilising material, 
that is the month of August or September, we shall have to 
plough them in. This, when the lupines have made a vigorous 
growth, will be very difficult without rolling them, or, 
what is more economical, without beating them down 
with a piece of wood attached to the front of the 
plough. This work is comparatively dear, costing 11s. 2d. 
an acre. 

The ground will be fallow till the end of September, 
during which period the lupines will have time to decompose, 
and then we shall proceed to sow rye. Not having to pay 
cartage on manure—manure and its transport is usually a 
heavy charge—and having kept down other work to the 
strictly essential, we have reached the time of seed sowing 
under economically favourable conditions. 

The rye will sprout soon enough to enable the plants 
to take a good hold before the winter. The seeds will be buried 
by harrowing. If the lupines have been good, the rye will 
probably not need nitrate in the spring. 

But, as we have said before, when the rye is in bloom we 
must sow lupines again. These lupines will be ploughed in 
about the beginning of October. A little later we shall sow 
the second rye with the addition of 8}cwt. of phosphates 
and of 3$cwt. of kainite per acre. Perhaps it will be necessary 
this time to give a certain quantity of nitrate in the spring. 
After the harvesting of the second crop of rye, the soil will 
be considered ready for the ordinary rotation of crops, and 
the precultures will be finished. 

Here is the complete account of precultures in soil 
intended for permanent tillage : 


PRECULTURE.—For soil intended for permanent tillage : 


Ist YEAR. C6. a Coss. 
-loughing (per acre) < 4 * 016 0 — 
Lime (14 cwt.) . - is nee o 8 o 
Basic slag and kainite .s oe es I 16 10 — 
Harrowing a es - a 0 3 2 
Sow.ng lupines and lupines. . 5 = O41 2 
Rolling * x: os ae a oO 3, 2 
Ploughing in lupines Ves is mr Oo1II 2 
Extras — oie ns ie = oO 2 2 
2ND YEAR. 
Sowing rye and rye es = : ae ee ~ 
Harrowing 027 
Lupines in rye ste ie ne oe OII 2 
Harvesting therve .. = we -- 414 9 
Ploughing in lupines Eye oe 2 O12. 2 — 
Extras = = se oe 0 3 2 
3RD YEAR. 
Kainite and basic slag he ow - I Ir 6 -= 
Rye .. o- ow * ox es oo 7 -- 
Harrowing .. be os ie ‘6 0 2 7 ~ 
Nitrate oe e° a os ee 0 9 7 
Extras Se a os ne <s eo 3 2 = 
Harvesting therye .. ss os os -- 414 9 
{9 6 9 f9 9 6 





We musi notice that the price of the harvest is by no 
means exaggerated. At the end of three years then we shall 
have made a profit of 2s. gd., and the soil will be ready for 
permanent cultivation. 
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Such lands are frequently let in Belgium at from r4s. 4d. 
to 163. per acre ; the money employed being floating capital, 
one does not calculate interest on it. 

The preparatory work of ploughing and draining is not 
included in this estimate, being too variable, though never 
excessive. Say that the work of clearing always costs more 
than ordinary ploughing, we may calculate the various processes 
as follows : grub-ploughing (on an average) 15s. 2d., ploughing 
in lupines 11s. 2d., ordinary ploughing gs. 

Generally one uses 3}qrs. of lupines to the acre for the 
first sowing, and from 2}qrs. to 3qrs. for the second ; and one 
has given ro%cwt. of basic slag and 53cwt. of kainite, of 
which the normal price (in Belgium) has been reckoned. 

The harvest has been estimated at its lowest value, while 
the expense has not been underestimated. 

Thus, as we have shown, there is only the work done 
by machine which can make any difference. 

Ground intended for deciduous plantations will receive 
the same treatment, but in calculating an average, sub-soil 
ploughing, deep ploughing, and ordinary ploughing will 
cost, in addition, per acre the 2s. gd. which we have obtained 
as profit. 

In order to get the forest we shall have to make planta- 
tions by means of plants provided by the nursery, but we 
will have had the ground prepared gratuitously. 

Taking a favourable average, land intended for pines 
will give :— 


A Farr AVERAGE FOR PINE PLANTATIONS. 


Ist YEAR. -: 8s Ws fs d 
Ploughing (per acre) ie oe - 015 2 -- 
1ogcwt. basic slag and 5 cwt. kainite .. I 16 10 
Harrowing a 5 o 3 2 
Sowing lupines and lupines ae os 0-41 2 — 
Rolling ax aS oe am @ 2 4 
Extras oie et oe ss ve o 2 0 
Ploughing in lupines = a 3 Ott 2 
2ND YEAR. 
Sowing rye and rye oie oe oe 3.19) 7 
Harrowing .. oie si we oe O- 2. 7 - 
Sowing lupines and lupines a% os Oar 2 - 
Harvest of rye fe a = oa 414 9 
Extras * a 7 oe sm o 3 0 —- 
Ploughing in lupincs 8 - ae Oar 2 — 
3RD YEAR. 
84cwt. basic slag and 3}cwt. kainite .. I 9 o -- 
Sowing rye and rye = ae ae 0 9 7 -- 
Harrowing .. ce = om o. 2 7 = 
Nitrate oe i =o i Go 9 7 
Extras = i: 5 bs - oO 2 oO os 
Harvest of rye 414 9 
48:23 & f9 9 6 


It is necessary to remark that the favourable average 
is by no means rare, and that such ground will produce 
magnificent pine. We shall have a surplus of 16s. 5d. per 
acre. In this case we shall have planted young Sylvester 
pines among the rye during the winter or spring, and 
these pines will establish themselves extremely well because 
they have been sheltered by the rye; also since weeds 
will not invade the soil again, they will be, after the gathering 
in of the harvest, a year in advance of trees of the same age 
planted according to the ordinary method, because they will 
occupy the ground at the same time as the rye. But to 
make it possible to plant pines in the rye it will be necessary 
to use only year-old seedlings ; otherwise the heads of the 
plants would be cut off. The price of the seedlings will 
be favourable—the same as the cost of plantations, and we 
can calculate on making these with an allowance of 4,000 trees 
per acre at the price of 6s. 4d. in Belgium or 8s. here. 

The acre planted with one year old Sylvester pines will, 
under favourable conditions, be obtained at a profit of ros. 5d. 
The whole reclamation, fir plantations included, will take 
three years. Now let us take an unfavourable average, 
because all soils will not be of the first quality. 


AN UNFAVOURABLE AVERAGE FOR PINE PLANTATIONS. 


Ist YEAR. ae ee Es. ad 
Ploughing (per acre) ow f O15 2 -— 
1ofcwt. basic slag and 5}cwt. kainite .. I 16 10 —_— 
Harrowing .. Ne os 38 os C 3 2 — 
Lupines 6 os ae oi os oar 2 -- 
Rolling Ee a i s as a 2 9 -- 
Extras Re rh ns oe as 0 3.0 _— 
Ploughing in lupines bs ox es oi 2 —_ 
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2ND YEAR. Ess od: Ss ies 

Lupines sie os NA ee a Or 2 - 

Harrowing oe : oO. 2-7 

Ploughing in lupines Bs oe a O1Ir 2 

Extras aa x a - a o 2 0 1 
3RD YEAR. 

Rye .. oe oe se ae mS rc ame Sr _ 

Harrowing .. oe ate a es QO: 2: -7 

Rolling oe oe o- .- aa oO a 2 

Nitrate ‘a os a oe ey. o So 

Lupines Me as ee 2 a Om 2 

Extras a oa Oo 2 a 

Ploughing in lupines “va se ae O11 2 ~- 

Harvest of rye ite AE ne ae — 4 14. “9 
4TH YEAR 

Basic slag and kainite .. ARS NS: Pi ¥ _ 

Harrowing .. ae Ae a oe Oo 2 9 

Rye .. a ne aes oe i oO. go 7 

Rolling 4 ae ee Si oa Oo 2; 3 

Nitrate wn a ne os 2 o 8 o 

Extras Ae on te ee os Oo 2 © 

Harvest of rye Ris fe ae oe — 4%4 9 

£10°T3) 5 £97-9: 6 


To get a return will take feur years and will cost them 
{1 3s. 11d. per acre. Four thousand Sylvester pines planted 
under the same conditions as in the favourable average, 8s., 
brings it up to {x 11s. 11d. for one acre of pines, which is 
very little when one considers the improvement of the soil 
and that the plantation will produce valuable timber. 

In the third year (according to our average), on the first 
year's rye, we have employed a little nitrate, which, perhaps, 
will not be necessary providing that the second lupines have 
been good. 

Now let us see how to transform heathland into pas- 
ture. There are many ways of doing this. First, in very 
light soils, where horses and motor tractors would sink in 
the ground by their own weight; we shall dress the 
surface with r4cwt. to a little over a ton of lime per acre. 
Then we will use a harrow with toothed discs. The weight of 
the harrow will drive in the teeth working the top soil perfectly. 
In going over it again and again, the earth will be triturated 
to a depth of from four to five inches. The work will be 
completed by a ditching of five in five yards distance, and the 
earth thrown up in ridges is spread again on the surface. 
Care must be taken that the ground is well drained. Then 
in February, if possible, or in March-we will spread chemical 
manure on the surface at the rate of 10%cwt. of basic phosphates 
and 54cwt. of kainite. We will bury this either with the 
ordinary or the inverted harrow. Then we will sow grass seed 
and go over it with the roller or the inverted harrow. During 
the month of May we will make a first application of nitrate 
of soda, followed by a second in June. We shall get a crop 
of hay and the aftermath in the first year. We shall wait 
till the following spring before putting cattle on the land. 
Sometimes, if the soil has not sufficient body it will be better 
to keep it for hay again rather than graze it. The cost of 
this preparation will be approximately as follows :— 


£ So a 

Lime ae 7 a Ss se a as o os © 
Plough-harrowing . . ee ee se ae ss 010 0 
Basic slag and kainite .. me ne es a r 8 6 
Harrowing .. Oo 29 
Grass seed .. ee ae oe i os ae ~t 4 0 
Harrowing or rolling oe re ne as oe Ca F 
Nitrate cm ods és ae si Se oa 012 0 
£4 7 1! 


For this average of £4 7s. 11d., we shall have an acre 
of pasture in good condition, from which we ought already to 
get a certain hay harvest. This first hay crop will, obviously, 
not be quite normal, because the grass plant will only be in 
course of development. 

Stiff land, comparatively low-lying, can also be quickly 
converted into pasture. We shall dress it with Iy4cwt. 
of lime per acre, before working the soil. Very careful 
ploughing to a depth of eight inches and no more, will be 
done in the summer time. We shall apply basic slag and 
kainite in February, harrow, sow grass and harrow again 
with the inverted harrow or a drag (rake). When the plants 
are developing, we shall ajyply a little nitrate of soda, and a 
little water, and we shall give another light dressing of the same 
manure—say Icwt. in all. We shall get a hay crop and 
the aftermath will be excellent. 
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Aiter the winter we can turn cattle in, in fact they will 
do nothing but good. The cost will then be + 


& § d 

Lime os ss She ay re aie ae o 8 o 
Ploughing .. y- O15 2 
Basic slag and kainite .. ss a i - I 12 0 
Harrowing .. ore a oy ee 7 a Oo 2 F 
Seed a s aye - 8 30 2 I 4 0 
Harrowing and rolling .. sd - ae a Go 2 4 
Nitrate a ae ae on aS a’ oie o12 0 
#4 10 4 


On this average we shall have an acre of good pasture, 
thoroughly well prepared, which will already have given some 
return in hay. We should say that this kind of pasture will 
carry one young beast to the acre, or nearly a cow. 
In some districts we need only manure these pastures once in 
three years. For the rest it is quite sufficient to spread the 
droppings. The triennial dressing will consist of Scwt. 
of manure, 3$cwt. of kainite, and from 34qrs. to Tewt. of 
nitrate of soda. 

When the land is kept entirely in hay without pasturing 
it must be manured each year, but then O}ewt. of basic slag, 
3icewt. of kainite and 3}cwt. of nitrate, will often be enough. 
Some years 6cewt. of basic slag and 3ewt. of kainite will suffice. 
Grasslands kept for hay need not be fenced, but pastures 
should be enclosed with a wire fence (nof barbed). The 
stout upright living growths of a hedge can often be 
utilised with advantage as supports for the wire fence. In 
this case one should not use stakes. They are expensive and 
not nearly so lasting, while on the other hand, stock will 
appreciate the shade given by the hedge in summer time. 

In a thitd case, certain pastures at a higher relative 
level can receive a preculiure which will considerably 
reduce the cost of reclamation. These pastures will make good 
orchards, also they will have to be ploughed a little deeper. 
They will make excellent grazing. We shall apply r4cwt. 
of lime to the acre, and follow with all those cultural operations, 
which have given us land prepared and put into good con- 
dition gratuitiously, or even at a profit; and in the month 
of September we shall take advantage of favourable weather 
to sow grass with chemical manure in small quantities, since 
the ground will still contain a considerable amount of that 
administered during the preceding cultivation; and we 
shall have : 


- S&S: d 
Simple ploughing .. oe - xg se 9 0 9 O 
Basic slag and kainite 5 a $58 we xe I 4 0 
Harrowing .. ie a4 re Sa evi ys 0 2 7 
Seed Ae a i 4 ee 5 4 I 4 0 
Harrowing or rolling ee oF oe as os 0 2 7 
A Lttle sulphate of ammonia before winter and a 
little nitrate after ai bud aid ore Si 012 0 
£3 14 2 


We should put cattle on to such pasture as soon as 
possible, so as to tread down the soil a little ; and then it will 
be in excellent condition for planting fruit trees. 

So far we have never had recourse to farm manure or 
town refuse, and we have achieved our object in the most 
economical manner. If, however, we find that we can get 
town refuse advaniageously, we can employ it in the making 
of pasture land ; for example, in addition to chemical manure. 
We should then start with a crop of oats, in which we should 
sow clover and grass; the first vear we should harvest the 
oats, the second vear the clover and hay, and the third year, 
when the clover had gone, hay only. 


{ Ss d. 
Lime be mi it re or i ina o 8 o 
Town refuse ue nk ee ar +3 en 019 O 
Ploughing .. me ss ae Sng 34 ia 016 0 
Basic slag .. is - a0 $y soe “a 016 0 
Kainite rae pt sis we $% ai es o G 7 
Harrowing .. wre ie 2a od oe = ae 2 7 
Oats ~s Pr ise ane re we en Oo 9 7 
Clover x ne ie “3 a bs ie o 6 4 
Grass ae ae re ‘tee vs ox aw o 12 8 
Harrowing or rolling p63 $35 i os ent Oo 2 7 
Sulphate of ammonia “8 pr iu “a de o 8 Oo 

£5 10 + 


From this cost we must deduct a generally satisfactory 
harvest of oats. Then, in February, we must apply a dressing 
costing {1 12s. for the clover, from which we shall get a crop 
worth more than {£4, and also a very cheaply made 
pasture. 
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CULZEAN CASTLE. a 


AYR, 


THE SEAT OF 


THE Ns OF AILSA. 





OURNEYING from Ayr, a ruined castle on the sea- 
shore is seen as you approach Glenside Station, 
and that is the original defensive home of the 
Kennedys. Domestic life in Ayrshire in those 
wild times was only to be expressed in terms of 

castle building. Even as late as 1800 an up-to-date battery 

of guns was installed in the grounds of Culzean, a move 
suggested by the exploits of that hero, or pirate, of the last 

American War, Paul Jones. In the castle the collection of 

guns, pistols and armour is of the most varied and interest- 

ing description. 

A gold inlaid, double-barrel flint-lock pistol engraved 
with the Kennedy arms, and some valuable swords similarly 
inlaid, may be mentioned, one of which is a Solingen sword, 
1331. Pro Rege et Regno,” inlaid in gold with a heart. 
The field-piece illustrated is also remarkable. 

The pair of little mortars or ‘‘cohornes’”’ were used to 
throw grenades into the ditch at the siege of Badajos. This 
type of artillery fell into disuse until the present siege war of 
trenches has revived it under the name of “ mine throwers.” 
We have learnt once more the origin of the British Grenadiers, 
and many another forgotten episode of the past has 


sé 


ne ee oe 


suddenly acquired a new meaning to the present generation. 
The big mortar in the middle of the courtyard marked 
‘C.6.R. 44 1716”’ has on it ‘‘Comendato D’lartigliere fra 
Louis Joseph de Gvast’’: said to be a Portuguese piece. The 
other two mortars on the platform have the Royal arms, 
coronet and “‘ T”’ (for Lord Torrington, then Master General 
of the Ordnance). ‘English & Co fecit 1773.” There are 
dolphins and thistles on the stands of all three. A small 
gun has “C. R.” and a crowned rose. ‘‘ Mountjoy Earle 
of Newport, Master General of the Ordnance. John Browne 
made this piece, 1040.-2-0.4.” 

Of the two Kennedys, David and Thomas, the former is 
inscribed on his portrait as ‘‘ Conditor.”’ Tradition relates 
that their interest in castle building drove them to lend a 
hand in the actual operations. Nisbet tells us that the first 
of the family mentioned in any charter is Duncan de Carrick 
in the reign of Malcolm IV, about 1150 A.D. A grandson, 
Roland of Carrick (ancestor of the Kennedys), had a grant 
of the county of Carrick from Neil Earl of Carrick and 
was declared chief of his name. The grant was confirmed 
by Alexander IV. The sixth from Roland was Sir John 
Kennedy, son of Gilbert de Carrick, who had a confirmatory 
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charier of the lands of Castlys in Ayrshire which were brought 
to him by his wife Mary, daughter of Sir Neil Montgomery. 
Sir Gilbert de Kennedy, his son, was one of the hosiages 
given to the English in 1357 for the liberation of David II. 
The name of Kennedy means the “Head of the house 
or family.” 

The grandson Gilbert de Kennedy, first Lord Kennedy, 
was in 1466 one of the six Regents of Scotland durying the 
minority of James III. From the numerous lands acquired, 
and the charters in his favour, he had become a personage of 
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great power and influence. David, the third Lord Kennedy, 
was created Earl of Cassillis in 1510, and fell at the field of 
Flodden in September, 1515. Gilbert, the second Earl, met 
with no better fate, for he was slain in December, 1527, when 
attempting to rescue James V from the Earl of Angus. This 
murder of Earl Cassillis was the cause of numerous feuds 
between the Kennedies and Campbells. 

The third Earl Gilbert, the most distinguished of the 
early Earls of Cassillis, succeeded in 1527, when he was only 
thirteen. Educated by the famous George Buchanan, with 
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whom he also made a tour 
abroad, he returned home 
in May, 1537. In No- 
vember, 1542, he was 
taken prisoner at the 
defeat at Solway, and 
being placed in the charge 
of Cranmer became of the 
reformed religion, for 
which his education by 
George Buchanan had also 
prepared him. He was 
in London in 1545 about 
the marriage contemplated 
between Mary and 
Edward, and was given a 
pension by Henry VIII. 
Eventually he left the 
English party and went 
to France in 1550. In 
1554, as High Treasurer 
of Scotland, he took part 
in the early opening 
glories of Mary Stewart’s 
tragic career. Deputed as 
one of those peers to 
be present at her mar- 
riage with the Dauphin 
of France, he witnessed 
that ceremony of great 
pomp, so soon to be 
overclouded. By resisting 
the claim for the Crown 
Matrimonial the Scottish 
Deputies caused so 
grievous an offence to the 
French Court that in its 
mephitic atmosphere 
rumours of poisoning 
easily spread from the 
coincident deaths that 
followed. Three died in 
one night at Dieppe on 
November 28th, 1558, of 
whom Earl Cassillis was 
one. He left two sons 
and three daughters. The 
second son, Sir Thomas of 
Culzean, who was 
knighted at the Coronation 
of James VI, was assassin- 
ated in 1605 by Kennedy 
of Drummutrchie. Gilbert, 
the eldest, succeeded as 
fourth Earl and died in 
1576. John, his son, fifth 
Earl, was Lord Treasurer 
of Scotland, and, dying 
in 1615 without issue, 
was followed by his 
nephew. 

In 1759 on the death, 
without a son, of the 
eighth Earl, a_ conflict 
arose for the estates and 
title of the Earl of 
Cassillis, between William 
Zarl of March and Sir 
Thomas Kennedy, Bart., 
of Culzean, the heir male. 
The case was decided in 
1762 by the House of 
Lords in favour of the 
latter, and he became the 
ninth Earl. Dying un- 
married in November, 
1775, he was succeeded 
by his brother David, 
who also died unmarried 
in December, 1792. These 
are the two bachelors to 
whom we owe Robert 
Adam’s eighteenth 
century Castle at Culzean. 
It will be noted that the 
owner’s death followed 
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close upon that of the archi- 
tect, only about nine months 
later in the same year. 

That branch being extinct, 
the line was continued by the 
descendants of the Hon. Thomas 
Kennedy, second son of the third 
Earl, passing to Archibald Ken- 
nedy, eleventh Earl of Cassillis. 
He was a Captain in the Royal 
Navy and a distinguished officer. 

A fine piece of plate pre- 
sented by the merchants of 
Lisbon commemorates an action 
off the Portuguese coasts in which 
he greatly distinguished himself. 
It was fought on April 4th, 1760, 
between two English and _ two 
French men-of-war. The com- 
bined English guns were 40 to 72 
of the French, and the men 300 
to 500. The portraits of the 
gallant Captain and his wife hang 
in the present dining-room. The 
Captain’s son, Archibald Kennedy, 
born in 1770, succeeded in 1794 
and became the first Marquess. 
He died in 1846. He lost his 
son, known as ‘the Sporting Lord 
Kennedy,” in 1832, so that it was 
a grandson who became the second 
Marquess, Knight of the Thistle, 
and Lord Lieutenant of Ayrshire. 
He was born in 1816, died in 1870, 
and was the father of the present 
holder of the title. 

The present owner’s life-long 
interest in yachting is shown by 
a trophy of the year 1877, com- 
memorating the long series of 
successes of the Bloodhound, a 
cutter, which remains in service 
and is. still successful. The 
Marquess is a member of the 
Institute of Naval Architects, 
established in David Garrick’s 
old house in the Adelphi, and 
chairman of the Ailsa Ship- 
building Ccempany at Troon and 
Ayr, of which he was one of the 
founders. 

In the armoury, formed by 
the present owner by uniting the 
original hall and the buffet room, 
is a model of a Revenue lugger of 
1775, known as the “ Alarm.” 
This agent of the Exchequer 
found plenty of occupation in 
attempting to tax the incomes to 
be obtained in those easygoing 
days by extensive smuggling. 

The Kennedys in Ayrshire 
were to be found in everything. 
“They rode with o’er many 
spears,” as the old saying was, 
ever to be left out. 


’Twixt Wigtoune and the town of Aire 
And laigh down by the Cruves of Cree 
You shall not get a lodging there 
Except ye court a Kennedy. 


It was by a document proving 
headship of the, Kennedy clan 
that the lawsuit already referred 
to was won, because the essential 
point of the male heirship was so 
determined. 

Family tradition gives 1777 
as the date of the building of the 
eighteenth century castle of 
Culzean around its nucleus of an 
older keep or square tower of 
the traditional Scottish type. 

A “ Description of Carrick,” 
written by Mr. William Aber- 
crummie, Episcopal Minister at 
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Maybole about 1696, gives an interesting account of 


the earlier Culzean: ‘All the houses of the Gentry of 
this country are seated both pleasantly and commodiously, 
being either built upon the principal rivers, and the 
lesser waters that feed them, or upon the sea coast. 
Of those upon the sea coast ‘The Cove’ is the Lairds 
of Colain’s Mansion House, standing upon a rock above 
the sea flanked on the south with very pretty gardens 
and orchards, adorned with excellent terraces: and the 
walls loaded 
with peaches, 
apricots, cherries 
and other fruit : 


and these 
gardens are so 
well sheltered 


from the North 
and East winds, 
and lie so open 
to the south, 
that the fruits 
and herbage are 
more early than 
any other place 
in Carrick. : 
Upon the coast 
are to be seen 
the old ruins of 
the ancient castle 
of Turnberry, 
upon the north- 
west point of 
that rocky angle 
that turns about 
towards Girwan, 


Copyright. A * PENINSULA 
and is perhaps the place called by 
Ptolomy Perigonium: of a Greek origination, importing 
round the corner, and suiting the English designation 
of Turnberry: and that it cannot be Bargeny as some 
imagine the very situation of that castle and the 
recentness of it will abundantly show.” The writer also 
describes Dalquharran Castle, which belonged to Thomas 
Kennedy at the time (1782-90), when Robert Adam was 
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making alterations simultaneously with the more important 
works at Culzean. 

“Not far from this, down the water, stands the stately 
castle of Dolquharran, the building thereof is much improved 
by the additions lately made thereto, which make it by far 
the best house of all that country, surrounded by vast 
enclosures of wood, that the country is not able to consume 
it, by their building and other instruments. And amongst 
them there be oak trees of considerable size, both for 
height and 
breadth, that 
will serve either 
for joist or roof of 
good houses.”’ 

The present 
terraces on the 
south side would 
very likely repre- 
sent the earlier 
fortifications of 
which the date is 
not known. 

They make 
charming gardens 
diversified by 
castellated struc- 
tures mainly of 
the eighteenth 
century. The 
new approach 
made at that 
time, crosses the 
glen in a long 
series of arches, 
picturesquely planned and designed by Robert Adam 
in March, 1780, as his drawings, still preserved in the 
Soane Museum, show. The approach curves round 
and is marked by an archway with bastion supports, 
built as a ruin, in accordance with eighteenth century 
sentiment. 

The court in 
end of the 
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of the entrance, situated at 
oblong block of the house, is 


front 


one main 
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roughly oval. It 
has an interest- 
ing archway 
with a coat of 


arms surmounted 
by the family 
crest ofa 


dolphin, to 
which the de- 
signer has, with- 
out regard to 
heraldry, added 
a boy rider. 
The stable block 
faces the main 
entrance and is 
an interesting 
instance of “ the 
castle style” as 
understood by 
Robert Adam. 
The tower over 
the archway 
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leading into its 
quadrangle 
forms a feature 
in| many _ pic- 
turesque views. 
In our next 
article we shall 
show that, how- 
ever warlike by 
tradition and 
desire the ex- 


terior of this 
eighteenth cen- 
tury castle 


might be made, 
the interior 
reveals only the 
refinement of 
that age, and of 
Robert Adam’s 
stvle. 
ARTHUR T. 
BOLTON. 
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BADGERS AND _ FOXES. 


WELL known hunting man told me the other day 
that he had taken twenty-nine badgers jrom a com- 
paratively small district. I have always known 
that the badger is a much commoner animal than 
he is given the credit for being. People very seldom 

see a badger, for he is very shy as a rule, and is not often 

seen unless you look for him a* the right time cor in the 
right place. Badgers have a keen scnse of smell and, like many 

other wild animals, make themselves scarce if they wind a 

human being Icng before he or she has a chance of viewing 

But there are exceptions to this. Close to the 

am now writing there is a small park; it is in 

There are houses all round its 


ihe animal. 
place where I 
the very middle of the village. 
boundary. In the middle is a small covert. Here, for many 
years, lived an old badger and his family. The old brceck 
became quite bold and was seen crossing the park nearly every 
cvening, and he had the credit for a taste for young chickens, 
which is likely enough, since a nest of young rabbits is often 
dug out by the badgers. I have, indecd, been told by a keeper 
that he has found the remains of chickens in a badger’s earth, 
but about this I was sceptical. The thief might have been a 
iox using the badger’s earth. So cleanly is the badger that he 
would scarcely leave remains of chickens in his den. The 
badger’s home is kept mest scrupulously clean, which is more 
‘han can be said for the fox’s. 

The cleanly habits of the badger account for the fact that 
he is extraordinarily free from mange or parasites. I do not 
say that badgers never contract mange, but I have never seen 
or heard of a mangy one. Sir Alfred Pease, who is the great 
authority on the badger, has only heard of one doubtiul case. 
The reason, is not, as has been said, that the badger is a 
larger vegetable feeder than the fox; “or the fox, if chiefly car- 


nivorous, certainly varies his dict with vegetable food. The 
fable of the fox and the grapes is good natural history. I do 


not believe that foxes would have mange if it were not that 
they contract the disease when in confinement in insanitary 
places. The badger would be just as mangy as the fox if he 
were kept in confinement, as the fox often is, in unsavoury boxes. 
The badger quite deserves its reputation as a most cleanly 
animal, and the badger’s own especial brand of flea is one of the 
This is a testimony in favour of the badger, 
Then we 


rarest of its species. 
for parasites, like mange, thrive in dust and dirt. 
come to the old question as to the relations of badgers and 
foxes. I have tried very hard to ascertain whether badgers 
are harmful in a fox hunting country. They are often accused 
of killing cubs. It would be too much to say that they never 
kill fox cubs, but I have never been able to bring this home 
to them. 

I am inclined to think that fox cubs are killed by other 


foxes. <A strange dog fox or a vixen often kills cubs if it comes 
acrossthem. Thisis certain, but it is quite uncertain if the badgers 


are guilty, and if they are, this crime is the exception and not 
the rule. On the other hand, my note-book is full of instances 
of foxes and badgers living together in unity in the same or 


I do not think that foxes are oftea born in 
Vixens 


neighbouring earths. 
badger earths, though they are often reared in them. 
more often lay up their cubs in some rabbit hole enlarged for 
the purpose, but, as a rule, those I have watched move the cubs 
after a short time to some more roomy earth, not seldom to one 
the work of a badger. So far there is no reason to condemn the 
badger, but there is the fact that badgers are very unpopular 
with earth stoppers, and not without Badgers in 
carefully preserved fox coverts are much more often above 
Probably they 


reason. 


ground in the than is supposed. 
lie above ground in coverts which, as is the ca:e with the 
Midland kept quiet 
earth stopped all the 
something alarms Mr. 


and 


daytime 
best fox coverts in the Counties, are 
and undisturbed. The 
holes ke knows of whea 
up for his morning sleep, 
the earth, digging himself in with marvellous rapidity, and 
Then the 


hard words to the earth stopper. 


stopper has 
Brock curled 
away he scampers for 
thither, too, the hard pressed fox comes for refuge. 
huntsman and master say 
I am sure that badgers lie above ground in the day, because we 
so often find them when crawing for foxes. In the Quorn country 
when I hunted there several badgers were killed above ground 
most often, of course, in cub-hunting, but not 
This theory of the badger’s habit 


every season, 
seldom in the regular season. 
of staying above ground in the daytime was, I remember, com- 
mented upon some years ago in COUNTRY LIFE by scmeone 
writing on the fauna of Epping Forest, who said ihat he had 
more than once encountered a badger of irregular habits in broad 
daylight. He aiso, by che way, commented on the fact that in 
these particular earths badgers, foxes and rabbits dwelt side by 
side in outward amity. 

As to the question whether badgers should be encouraged 
in a fox hunting country, I should unhesitatingly say that, in the 
interests of sport, toleration is the most that should be extended 
to them. They spoil more sport than they make. They not 
only enable foxes to go to ground, but they encourage them by 
The benefits of the badger 
their 


putting the opportunity in their way. 
to hunting are at most doubtful; the disadvantages of 
presence are fairly obvious. 

It is not necessary to make a war of extermination on 
them, but they should be kept down. The twenty-nine dug 
out in the country I live in was not one too many, for it is 
hollow the breaking uy of these big 


a very country, and 


setts is in itself an advantage to the fox hunver. The badger 
digger is an ally of the huntsman. One badger earth in a big 
covert is quite enough. Others should be suppressed. It is 
easy to find places where badgers are wanted, so that we can 
generally pass on TkEe 
will generally kill a few in the cub-hunting season, so that we 
These badger earths should, 


our superfluous ones. hounds, too, 
need not have more than we want. 
of course, always be known to the earth stopper, and carefully 
barred on hunting mornings. 

My conclusion is that while I should not advocate the exter- 
mination of badgers where they exist, yet I should think twice 
before introducing them where they were not found. X. 
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NEW AND INTERESTING TREES AND SHRUBS.—II. 
By W. J. BEAN. 


ROCHODENDRON ARALIOIDES.—In the flora of 

Japan, wonderful as it is, there are few more striking 

plants than this—an evergreen shrub or small tree 

which is perfectly hardy in this country. It is one 

of those anomalous species whose affinities are so 

obscure that its place in the vegetable kingdom has 

always been a puzzle to botanists. Once associated with the 
Magnolias—a very strange alliance to outward seeming—it has 
latterly been made the type genus of a new natural order, 
Trochodendracee. It has shining green, Rhododendron-like 
leaves borne on_ stiff, spreading branches, and the flowers 
appear in April and last some six weeks in good condition. 
They are borne in terminal, erect, conical clusters 2in. to 3in. 
long and are of a bright vivid green. As may be seen from 
our picture, the flower has no petals or sepals, but consists 
of a thick rounded disc, on the margin of which the stamens 
(also green) are set like the spokes of a many-spoked wheel. 


Although this description may not suggest it, the shrub 
has much distinction and beauty. It is found nowhere but in 


Japan. 

Phyllodoce amabilis.—The Phyllodcces are among the 
daintiest of all hardy ericaceous shrubs, and this is one of the 
most charming of them. It seems to have got into cultivation 
unrecorded. When it flowered at Kew for the first time about 
four years ago, it proved to be distinct from any other species 
known and was given its present name. It is a dwarf evergreen 
which does not promise ever to become more than rift. high, 
its twigs being densely furnished with dark green, narrow leaves 
less than half an inch long. It blossoms in May, when the whole 
plant becomes covered with exquisite bell-shaped, nodding 
flowers scarcely half an inch wide, white tinged with pink 
towards the edges. It is an admirable rock garden shrub, 
loving a peaty soil or a light sandy loam and leaf soil. It is 





PHYLLODOCE 


AMABILIS. 


A dainty little evergreen suitable for cultivating in the rock garden. It likes 


the same conditions as heaths, and is increased by cuttings in August. 
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TROCHODENDRON ARALIOIDES. 


A rare evergreen shrub or small tree from Japan. It is quite hardy and 
succeeds in loamy soil. It remains long in flower 
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GARDEN. 


the onlv Phyllodoce (often called Bryanthus) in cultivation 
with white flowers. The well known P. empetriformis has them 
rosy-purple, while a native species, P. czrulea, found on the 
Sow of Athol in Perthshire, has blue-purple flowers. P. amabilis 
is, no doubt, from Western North America. 

Viburnum Carlesii.—Since its introduction in 1902, when 
a single plant was sent to Kew from Yokohama, no shrub has 
been more generally admired and sought after than this Vibur- 
num, For its perfume alone, which recalls Gardenia blossom 
more distinctly, perhaps, than any: hing else, it is worth growing. 
But the flowers also have much beauty, being unusually large 
for this genus, and packed numerously in rounded clust ers ab rut 
3in. wide. They open pink, becoming white later. lhe inflor- 
escences set in late summer and are already visible in 
July, but remain exposed at the ends of the twigs through- 
out the 
winter, ex- 
panding in 
April, or, in 
backward 
seasons, 
in May. 
The shrub 
has a neat 
rounded 
habit, dull 
gr ©:-emR, 
roundish, 
deciduous 
leaves 2in. 
to 3in. long, 
and is, so 


far as our 
twelve 
years’ ex- 


perience 
with it goes, 
quite hardy. 
It can easily 
be increased 
by cuttings 
placed in 
gentle heat 





VIBURNUM CARLESII. 


about the A beautiful and very fragrant flowered shrub from Corea. 
present Likes a moist loam and is increased by cuttings. 
time. 

Although 


introduced 
from Japan, 
it is really 
a native of 
Corea. 
Raphiole- 
pis japonica. 
— Although 
more than 
fifty years 
have elaps- 
ed since this 
shrub was 
brought to 
this country 
from Japan, 
it is only 
quite re- 
cently that 
people have 
properly 
appreciated 
its value as 
a hardy 
evergreen. 
For many 
years it 
was seen 
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RAPHIOLEPIS JAPONICA. 
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only in A sturdy evergreen bush with white fragrant blossom. I! 
green - comes into full beauty soon after midsummer. 


Rows es. 

Although our winters for twenty years past have not been 
severe enough to put exotic shrubs to the highest test, this 
one has not been injured in the least by any frost of the 
last twelve or fifteen years. Even the winter of 1908-9, 
which injured many evergreens, did not affect it. Its habit 
is sturdy and bushy and its leaves very stout and leathery. 
The flowers are pure white, fragrant, scarcely Iin. wide, and 
appear in terminal erect clusters about 3in. long. A healthy 
bush copiously furnished with trusses such as that illustrated 
makes one of the most pleasing garden pictures in late June, all 
the more so because the great flowering time of trees and shrubs 
is by then on the wane. It can be propagated by seeds or, more 
quickly, by cuttings. 
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NOTES ON HARDY BALSAMS. 


Along the banks of the Mereway near Twickenham large 
colonies of the Tawny Balsam may be seen flowe1ing at the present 
time. The plants, attaining a height of about four feet, are 
growing both on the dry banks and by the water’s edge in marshy 
ground and in close association with Bulrushes and Scdges. 
The botanical name of the Tawny Balsam is Impatiens fulva, 
and although it is not a British plant in the strict sense of the 
term, it is an estray that has so far naturalised here within the 
last half century that it is now spreading rapidly in certain 
localities. Its singularly pretty flowers borne on slender stalks 
and nodding in the breeze cannot fail to attract attention. The 
flowers are orange-coloured heavily marked with reddish brown 
spots with the open mouth of the horn-shaped sepal turning 
inward. The leaves are oval or ovate and coarsely toothed. 
From a botanical point of view the most interesting ‘eature of 
this Impatiens, and the same applies to other species, is seen in 
its wonderful fruits or seed pods. These, when ripe, are pear- 
shaped and turgid, and if gently touched the seeds are discharged 
with surprising force owing to the elasticity of the valves of the 
seed pod. This peculiarity has given our native species the 
appropriate name I. Noli-me-tangere or Touch-me-not, while the 
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very name Impatiens is derived from impatient, in reference to 
the elasticity of the valves of the seed pod. The Tawny Balsam, 
although so much at home in and around our waterways, is 
really a native of North America, while the yellow Touch-me- 
not, 1. Noli-me-tangere, grows wild in various parts of Europe. 
There is another Impatiens often seen in cottage gardens 


and growing anything from five to ten feet in height; the 
flowers are purple or rose and sometimes almost white. This 


is Impatiens Roylei; once figured in the Botanical Magazine 
as | glandulifera, which it closely resembles. It is an attrac- 
tive plant, but owing to its rampant growth is apt to become a 
nuisance if left unchecked in the flower garden and shrubbery. 
All of the Impatiens named are hardy and all of them annuals. 
Seed may be grown either this month or in the spring, and once 
these interesting annuals are established, self-sown seedlings 
may be relied upon in succeeding years. 

The garden Balsam, I. Balsamina, with flowers quite as 
double as a perfect Camellia, requires to be raised in frames and 
transplanted. If given a rich and highly manured soil it is 
inclined to make very sappy growth at the expense of blossom. 
The flowers are variously striped and spotted and range in colour 
from crimson to white, rose, buff, mauve and violet. C. 





WHAT BERKSHIRE HAS 


DONE 


FOR THE WAR.—II. 


HE Royal county has, for its size, given a large number 
of recruits, for the Berkshire lads have been hard 
and steady fighters, who have given a good account 
of themselves in many a battle since Copenhagen, 
Talavera and Albuera. Even before the war 

“this was not one of the counties in which the lad who took 
the recruiting sergeant’s shilling was held to have disgraced 
his family.”’ 

Early in September it was estimated that the village 
of Basildon had sent forty-nine out of its small population ; 
from East Ilsley in February over forty men had been sent 
to the Army out of a hamlet of 500 souls ; and from Leck- 
hampstead, out of a population of 
about 250, thirty-four. Buckland 
has contributed about 79 out of about 
300 inhabitants ; Appleton has con- 
tributed 49 out of a population of 
493, and many villages have sent up 
neatly ten per cent. of the total 
population. The village of East 
Hendred has sent 130 men out of a 
population of 726—that is, eighteen 
per cent.—a magnificent record. 

From the southern portion of 
the county, where the Kennet flows 
through its richly wooded vale, many 
are serving. South of the Kennet, 
from Inglewood House, Lieutenant 
Charles Talbot Walmesley of the 
Berkshire Hussars is Captain in the 
Royal Marines, and his brother, Mr. 
Humphrey Walmesley, is in the 
Lancashire Hussars. Captain Francis 
Mount, who joined soon after war was 
declared, brother of Mr. W. A. Mount 
of Wasing Place, is with the 5th Berk- 
shires now in France. Mr. Charles 
Norman Keyser, son of Mr. Charles 
Edward Keyser of Aldermaston Court, 
is in the Special Reserve of the 20th 
Hussars. Mr. Norman Watson, eldest 
son of Sir William Watson of Sul- 
hampstead, is in the 5th Battalion 
of the King’s Royal Rifles, and Major Francis Gordon 
Grant Thoyts, the younger son of Colonel Thoyts, the 
head of a family which had lived for many generations 
at Sulhampstead, has died in a German hospital from wounds 
received in action with his regiment, the Somerset Light 
Infantry, in August last. 

Following the Thames from Reading to Windsor, Mr. 
Ronald Poulton Palmer, athlete and soldier, who inherited the 
fortune of Mr. C. W. Palmer of Reading, has been killed in 
action. Lieutenant-Colonel Frederick Barker of Stanlake Park, 
who has served in the Berkshire Regiment for thirty years, is 
in command of the 3rd (Reserve) Battalion, which has sent out 


SIR 








RICHARD 


Who has been twice wounded. 


over three thousand five hundred men and eighty-five officers 
to the rst and 2nd Battalions during the last year; and his 
eldest son, Mr. George Barker, is in the 16th Lancers. Captain 
Eustace Bourke of the King’s Royal Rifles, the eldest son of 
Mr. Walter Bourke of Maidenhead, has fallen in action. 
He was wounded in October, and received a home appoint- 
ment, but he was anxious to go back to the firing line, and 
went out again in May. In the Wargrave district, Mr. 
Cyril Charles Henry, only son of Sir Charles Henry of Parkwood, 
is at the front with the Worcestershire Regiment. 

North of the Kennet, Major Ralph Patterson Cobbold 
of Welford Park is Major in the roth Battalion of the Royal 
Fusiliers, and Mr. Edward Waring, 
younger son of Captain Waring of Been- 
ham House, has been killed in action. 
Sir Richard Sutton of Benham Park, 
near Newbury, has been twice wounded 

‘in. November, and again in May at 
Ypres, while in the trenches with the 
ist Life Guards. Mr. Henry Arthur 
Benyon, only son of Mr. Benyon of 
Englefield House, holds a commission 
in the Berkshire Yeomanry; and 
Mr. George C. D. Fullerton, son of 
Mr. George Frederick Fullerton of 
Purley Park, holds a commission in 
the 3rd Berkshires. 

In the neighbourhood of Yat- 
tendon, Captain Cooper of Wyld 
Court, Hampstead Norris, is on the 
staff with the roth Battalion of the 
Rifle Brigade, and Sir Cameron Gull 
of Frilsham has two sons in the Rifle 
Brigade—Captain Francis Gull, who 
has been mentioned in despatches, and 
2nd Lieutenant R. C. Gull, who has 
been wounded. Mr. Michael Theodore 
Waterhouse, grandson of Mrs. Water- 
house of Yattendon Court, is in the 
Sherwood Rangers. In the forest 
district of Berkshire, Lieutenant Philip 
Van Neck of the Grenadier Guards, 
the eldest son of the late Mr. Charles 
Neck of Lily Hill, Bracknell, was killed at Krieseck in 
October; while his youngest brother, 2nd Lieutenant 
Charles Hylton Van Neck, was killed only a week before 
he fell. Lieutenant Frederic de V. Allfrey, only son of 
Mr. Frederic Vere Allfrey of Ashridgewood, near Woking- 
ham, has also been killed in action; Captain Edmund 
Mortimer Allfrey, youngest son of Mr. Walter Mortimer 
Allfrey of Farley Castle, has been wounded in rushing the 
German trenches in a night attack; and another son, 
Captain Charles Allfrey, is in the West Kent Regiment. 

In the Windsor district, Major Ricardo, son of Mr. F. 
Ricardo of The Friary, is in the Leicestershire Yeomanry, 
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LIEUTENANT-COLONEL HAROLD G. 
HENDERSON, M.P. 


Late Captain 1st Life Guards. 
Berks Yeomanry. 


Commanding 
Commanding 


and Colonel Van de Weyer, of New Lodge, has two sons in 
the Army, the eldest, Captain William J. B. Van de Weyer, 
in the 3rd Berkshires, while the second, Major Bates Van 
de Weyer, of the Scots Guards, is a prisoner in Germany. 
Sir Edward Barry of Ockwells is Major in the Berkshire 
Yeomanry, in which his son, Mr. Edward Barry is a Lieuten- 
ant ; and Sir Gilbert Clayton-East’s second son, Mr. G. F. L. 
Clayton-East, is Major in the rst London Garrison Artillery. 

In the northern part of the county, the Vale of the White 
Horse, Lord Abingdon’s son, the Hon. Arthur Bertie, is a 
Lieutenant in the r1th Battalion of the Rifle Brigade, while 
his cousin, 2nd Lieutenant Ninian Mark Kerr Bertie, of the 
Rifle Brigade, the youngest son of the Hon. and Rev. Alberic 
Bertie, has fallen in action at Ypres. Major A. W. Parsons 
of Tubney, who is in the 19th Hussars, has won the 
Distinguished Service Order. Sir Alexander Henderson’s 





LIEUTENANT PHILIP HENDERSON, 
WESTMINSTER DRAGOONS. 


With the Mediterranean Force. 
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MAJOR A. P. HENDERSON. 


3rd Regiment 


Yeomanry. 


CAPTAIN ARNOLD HENDERSON. 


Royal Wilts Yeomanary. 
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LIEUTENANT FRANK HENDERSON, 
LATE 7th HUSSARS. 
Has been attached to forces under Genera! Botha in 
South Africa. 


Berks 


six sons are serving: Lieut.-Colonel Harold Henderson, the 
Member for the Abingdon Division, is in command of the Berk- 
shire Yeomanry and two of his brothers, one a Major and the 
other a Captain, are in the same regiment. Another son is 
Captain in the Wiltshire Yeomanry, another is in Egypt with 
the Westminster Dragoons, while Mr. Frank Henderson, who 
served in the 7th Hussars during the Boer War, has recently 
been with General Botha in German South-West Africa. Lord 
Barrington of Beckett Park has two sons serving, the Hon. 
W. R. Barrington in the Oxford and Buckinghamshire 
Light Infantry, andthe Hon. R. E. S. Barrington in the Scottish 
Horse. Mr. C. K. Butler of Bourton House has three brothers 
serving: Major B. A. Butler, who is in command of the 
87th Howitzer Battery at the front; Lieutenant Ralph 
Butler, who is an intelligence officer on Headquarters Staff of 
the 6.h Army; and Captain Leonard Butler, who is in the 


BUTLER HENDERSON, 
BERKS YEOMANRY. 


With the Mediterranean Force. 


CAPTAIN ERIC 
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15th Battalion of the Rifle Brigade. 
Major Archibald Thornton West of 
Barcote Manor is serving in the 
Berkshire Yeomanry, and two sons 
of Sir Maurice Fitzgerald are serving, 
Captain John Fitzgerald in the 
Blues and Captain A. Fitzgerald, who 
has been invalided home, in the Irish 
Guards. 

In the Wantage district, Mr. 
Tom Edmund Stevens, son of Mr. 
Edmund Stevens of Kingston Lisle 
Park, is in the Berkshire Yeomanry, 
and Captain Harry Lindsay has 
been at the front as commissioner 
of the British Red Cross since the 


earliest days of the war. Three 
sons of Mr. A. Kk. Loyd of Down 
House, East Hendred, are now ait 


the front, one of whom, Lieutenant 


Robert Loyd of the 16th Lancers, 
has won distinction in the war; 
while a fourth, 2nd _ Lieutenant 


Geoffrey Loyd, of the Scots Guards, 
who won the Croix de Chevalier 
for his services, and was mentioned 
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the county, Captain Morrison of 
Basildon Park is with the 
Grenadier Guards at the front. 
Among those who have fallen 
in North Berkshire are Captain 
Thomas Aldworth, of the 2nd 


Berkshires, who was killed at Neuve 
Chapelle, the third son of the late 


Philip Aldworth, and Lieutenant 
Jacob Edward Pleydell Bouverie, 
of the King’s Royal Rifles, the 


only son of the late Hon. Duncombe 
Pleydell Bouverie, and heir to 
Coleshill, who died in hospital at 
Boulogne on November ist from 
wounds received in action on 
October 31st ; Captain C. W. Banbury 
of Wadley, who was in the Cold- 
stream Guards, the only son of Sir 
Frederick Banbury ; Captain Bingham 
Turner of the Rifle Brigade, of 
Bourton Grange, near Shrivenham ; 
Lieutenant Clifford Wittington Green, 
of the Berkshire Regiment, only son 
of Mr. Green of Bayworth Manor ; 
Captain N. B. Challenor, of the rst 


in despatches, has fallen. Major Berkshires; Major Bliss, of the 
S. H. Rickman of the _ Rifle Indian Army, son of Sir Henry Bliss 
Brigade, of Childrey Manor, was of the Abbey, Abingdon, and 2nd 
killed at Le Cateau last August, LIEUT. J. E. PLEYDELL. BOUVERIE. Lieutenant Charles Gordon Mills of 
and Captain A. P. Rickman is biasa ah ape ok Howlanse. the Coldstream Guards, the eldest 
serving in the 5th Berkshires. son of Mr. Charles Anthony Mills 
Captain Philip Musgrave Neeld Wroughton, of Woolley of the Manor, Moulsford—a long list for the Berkshire 
Park, is in the Berkshire Yeomanry; and to the east of — roll of honour. M. J. 





LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF 

“ OEMS of To-day: An Anthology” (Sidgwick and 

Jackson), is a collection of verse written by authors 

still alive or only recently dead. We are told in 

the preface that it is issued by a body called 

The English Association, of which the President 

for 1915 is Dr. W. P. Ker. Its main object is educational, 

that is, to encourage the study of English. In pursuit of this 

meritorious object “this book has been compiled in order 

that boys and girls, already, perhaps, familiar with the great 

classics of the English speech, may also know something 

of the newer poetry of their own day.” This excellent aim 

is partly attained. It is a good book that ought to have been 
much better. 

In the preface there is too much fine writing, such as ‘‘ Man 
draws his being from the heroic Past and from the Earth 
his Mother,” and ‘‘ the music of Pan’s flute, and of Love’s 
viol, and the bugle-call of Endeavour,” and so forth. Would 
not the two pages occupied by this flight of rhetoric have been 
more usefully employed in giving the young readers a hint 
or two as to the signs by which good verse is to be recognised ? 
We are tempted to try and suppiy the omission. 

Now, first, even as fruitful earth must contain humus, 
so poetry must be poetic. We will analyse this quality no 
further than to remark that the epening piece by Walter 
de la Mare is full of it. 


Very old are the woods ; 
And the buds that break 
Out of the briar’s boughs, 
. When March winds wake, 
So old with their beauty are— 
Oh, no man knows 
Through what wild centuries 
Roves back the rose. 


The young student will not do better than read and 
ponder this poem till he realises all its beauty. Then with 
it well in his head he may select from the Anthology the little 
handful of verse fit to appear within the same cover. He 
will find it no easy matter to distinguish between the Voice 
and the Echo. For the Echo of this late day is a very clever 
and cultivated Echo returning the words of the Voice so 
clearly and articulately that only with patience and skill 
can it be recognised as an echo, and not as an original voice. 


THE WEEK. 


There is a false gallop of verse whose very ease and glibness 
deceive the unwary. 
Time, you old gipsy man 
Will you not stay, 
Put up your caravan 
Just for one day ? 
A thing equally made up to look like poetry is ‘“* A Lyke- 
wake Carol.” 
Grow old and die, rich Day, 
Over some English field— 
Chartered to come away 
What time to Death you yield! 
Pass, frost-white ghost, and then 
Come forth to banish’d men ! 
The English Association ought to have printed 
Lyke-wake Dirge” beside this : 


~ The 


This ae night, this ae night 
Everie night and awle, 
Fire and sleet and candle-light 
And Christ receive thy sawle. 
After you have in it felt the real smell of Earth, how vacant 
appear the glib, semi-cultured phrases of the modern. 

Here the case is elementary. It but needs stating to 
carry conviction. The student will have to go deeper in 
considering verse which closely borders upon the truly 
poetic, as, for example, ‘‘ Margaret’s Song,” by 
Abercrombie : 


Lascelles 


Too soothe and mild your lowland airs 
For one whose hope is gone: 

I’m thinking of a little tarn, 
3rown, very lone. 


Would now the tall swift mists could lay 
Their wet grasp on my hair, 

And the great natures of the hills 
Round me friendly were. 

!—For taking hills your plains 
Have spoilt my soul, I think, 

But would my feet were going down 


In vain 


Towards the brown tarn’s brink. 


That it is not right the fastidious ear will detect at once. 
So many phrases lack felicity. ‘‘ Too soothe ” is unauthorised 
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and barbarous. ‘“ Brown, very lone”? may be called a 
usual unusuality, ‘‘the great natures of the hills” in the 
second verse and the “I think” in the third are very 
unhappy. On the preceding page is printed Ada Smith’s 
“In City Streets,” which does fully and beautifully what 
Mr. Abercrombie fails to do. But Ada Smith died before 
she had come to her own. As a Voice to compare with 
Mr. Abercrombie’s Echo, take this : 


Do you know all—O you who died 
With quiet eyes against my breast, 
Who sank serenely to your rest, 
In Life’s To-morrow satisfied ? 
Who left this world beyond recall, 
Still dreaming we were heart to heart, 
We . . . drifting, drifting, poles apart ! 
Do you know all? 


Do you know all? How, year by year, 
I changed to you but gave no sign? 
’Twas not your sorrow, only mine ; 
Why should my grief be yours, my dear ? 
How couid I know what would befall ? 
How could I think my love would pass 
With Life or Death? Alas, alas! 
Do you know all ? 


No phrase or word in this is forced or uncommon, but each 
is chosen with unerring instinct and receives a new pathos 
from the sincerity of the writer. We all know how 
Shakespeare added new beauty to a familiar verb when 
he wrote : 
Daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty. 


Tennyson has showed the same gift : 


When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Something like it has been infused into the new tenderness, 
a tenderness born of self-blame and regret of “‘My Dear” 
and ‘Alas, alas!”” Both phrases have been made meaning- 
less by conventional and insincere usage, yet they are coined 
afresh by the artist. Poet and theme are of our time and 
our time alone. They open a little window to the wistful 
regret which recognises that as we pass, so likewise pass all 
that belongs to us, even the love that we fondly hoped would 
survive the long siege of time and triumph over the 
grave itself. 

Cleverness of itself does not make poetry, and that 
must be our excuse for saying a few words about George 
Meredith’s ‘“‘ Juggling Jerry.” Of its genuine merit who 
can doubt? Never was a piece more alight with Mere- 
dithian flashes of wit, epigram, sympathy and comprehension. 
Yet-——well, take a couple of stanzas, any will do as well 
as any others. 

Hand up the chirper! ripe ale winks in it; 
Let’s have comfort and be at peace. 
Once a stout draught made me light as a linnet. 
Cheer up! the Lord must have his lease. 
Maybe—for none see in that black hollow— 
It’s just a place where we're held in pawn, 
And, when the Great Juggler makes as to swallow, 
It’s just the sword-trick—I ain’t quite gone! 


Yonder came smells of the gorse, so nutty, 
Gold-like and warm: it’s the prime of May. 
Better than mortar, brick and putty, 
Is God’s house on a blowing day. 
Lean me more up the mound; now I feel it: 
All the old heath-smells! Ain’t it strange ? 
There’s the world laughing, as if to conceal it, 
But He’s by us, juggling the change. 


Did ever juggler talk like that? Did ever juggler feel 
like that? Never! No juggling rogue speaks here, but 
the culture and cleverness of Mr. George Meredith. And 
the thing is as cold as it is clever. Not once is the great 
solemn pathos of death allowed to peer between the prison 
bars. The verse excites laughter, stimulates thought, awakens 
admiration, but is without a touch of emotion. It shows us 
our very clever friend with a juggling gangrel in his mind’s 
eye, with a twinkle of merriment picturing the man’s probable 
mode of dying. Never for one second does he create the illusion 
that a real juggler might be addressing Fifine after the fair. 
And thus the thing becomes a rhymed essay rather than a 
poem. After reading it, take up a piece fresh from nature, 
such as ‘‘ The Last of the Tinkler,” which we published a 
few weeks ago. It is so full of poetry that we know it is 
an addition to literature that will last while the language 
lasts. Not a complicated thought, not a scrap of cleverness, 
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nothing that might not occur is permitted. Harmony, 
imagination, sympathy need no tricksters to set them off: 
Lay me in yon place, lad, 
The gloamin’s thick wi’ nicht ; 
I canna see yer face, lad, 
For my een’s no richt, 
But it’s ower late for leein’ 
An’ I ken fine I’m deein’, 
Like an auld craw fleein’ 
To the last o’ the licht. 


The kye gang to the byre, lad, 
An’ the sheep to the fauld, 
Ye’ll mak’ a spunk o’ fire, lad, 
For my he’rt’s turned cauld ; 
An’ whaur the trees are meetin’ 
There’s a sound like waters beatin’, 
An’ the bird seems near to greetin’ 
That was aye singin’ bauld. 


There's just the tent to leave, lad, 
I’ve gaithered little gear, 
There’s just yersel’ to grieve, lad, 
An’ the auld dog here ; 
An’ when the morn comes creepin’ 
An’ the wauk’nin’ birds are cheipin’ 
It'll find me lyin’ sleepin’ 
As I’ve slept saxty year. 


Ye'll rise to meet the sun, lad, 
An’ baith be gangin’ west, 
But me that’s auld an’ done, lad, 
I'll bide an’ tak’ my rest ; 
For the grey heid is bendin’ 
An’ the auld shune’s needin’ mendin’, 
But the traiv’lin’s near its endin’, 
An’ the end’s aye the best. 

Let it not be thought that we advise the exclusion of 
Meredith. There is one glory of the moon and another glory 
of the stars, but if the English Association is going to do any 
good it should try and teach its young people how to discern 
between one and another. The book has many merits. 
As an anthology within an anthology, the selection from 
Stevenson is admirable. “‘ R.L.S.”’ was not really a poet, 
yet, by diligent trying, he got near it oftener than many. 
His erstwhile friend Henley is omitted. The selection from 
Mr. Masefield ought to redeem him from his more vulgar 
admirers, even though he is made guilty of writing that 

The glow-worm and the nimble mouse 
Among her ruins flit and pass. 


Rupert Brooke’s ‘“ The Old Vicarage, Grantchester,’’ is 
printed, and is his best. All Mr. de la Mare’s pieces are 
excellent, though ‘‘ The Listeners”’ does not find a place, 
and Sir Henry Newbolt and Mr. Yeats are represented by 
old favourites. Two of Mrs. Cornford’s most characteristic 
pieces are given. Of those who are not seen at their best 
the Poet Laureate comes first, and he has an extensive follow- 
ing, while there are many pieces that will probably be edited 
out of the book when it comes to a new edition. 





Recollections of a Royal Governess. (Hutchinson.) 

THE anonymous authoress of this book passed some six years or so—from 
1892 to 1898—in Austria, with occasional excursions into Italy, and she has 
written a pleasant, gossipy, interesting account of her experiences. She 
was first of all governess in the family of Count Badeni, afterwards Prime 
Minister of Austria, but at that time Governor of Austrian Poland, and so 
spent much of her time in Lemberg. Next she paid a long visit to the noble 
Hungarian family of Karolyi, one of whom is supposed to have laid 
a curse upon the Emperor of Austria. Then after a short engagement in 
the family of an Italian Countess, she was appointed governess to the Arch- 
duchess Elizabeth Marie, the only child of the late Archduke Rudolph and 
granddaughter of the Emperor of Austria. Much has been written before of 
the mysterious death of the Archduke Rudolph and of Maria Vetesera at 
Meyerling. The story, as given in this book, is shortly as follows: Maria 
Vetesera arrived at the castle at Meyerling to visit the Archduke and found 
some very disreputable friends of his there. She was deeply insulted and 
refused to have anything to do with them. A violent quarrel between the 
Archduke and his companions ended in a drunken fight, in which he was 
killed by a blow on the head from a champagne bottle. Thereupon 
one of the brawlers, realising that Maria was a witness capable of convicting 
them, crept to the window of her room and shot her with a rifle, where she 
was crouching in terror. Whether or not it is the true one, as to which we 
shall never know, it is a not uninteresting solution of the mystery; but it is 
also a sadly sordid one, and for our part we much prefer the side lights on 
Austrian life which the authoress throws with both skill and humour, and 
her stories of her little Archduchess. 

The aristocrats of Austria are presented to us as persons of great charm 
and courtesy, but with an odd tendency towards very boisterous and tire- 
some practical joking, which usually seems to take the form of emptying 
jugs of water over each other’s best clothes. At Csurgé, the home of the 
Karolyi family, we have a quaint and pleasant picture of the authoress 
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teaching a band of Hungarian gipsies the airs out of ‘‘ Pinafore,’ which 
they learned with surprising swiftness and embellished with ‘‘ weird minor 
accompaniments.” There is a nice little story, too, of the French chef who 
made great use of the truffles with which the woods abounded. The Countess 
Karolyi told him that this was needless as the children did not like them. 
‘‘ But, Madame,” the chef resolutely replied, ‘‘ young Countesses must learn 
to like truffles.” 

The little Archduchess Elizabeth seems to have been a very pretty 
and capricious little girl who grew up into an equally capricious and, as is 
shown by a most engaging photograph, still prettier young lady. One day 
she made so appalling a mess by some infantile experiments in cookery that 
her governess called her “‘ a dirty little thing,’’ whereupon ‘‘ she drew herself 
up, looking ridiculously Royal, despite the smudges of chocolate on her 
pretty cheeks and nose and the flour all over her frock. ‘I am not a thing, 
I am an Archduchess,’ she replied.” She wrote the most affectionate letters 
to her governess in a remarkable mixture of English and French, very 
curiously spelt, as the following example will show : 

‘“ Nous sommes arrivez trés bien . I am quite delited. Mane 
Englisch are her. I schell rit you a nice lettre in som days. Plese rit me 
how you ar. Je vous embrasse de tout mon cceur votre loeving—Erzsi.” 

Always a most determined young person, she declared, when quite 
small, ‘“‘ I shall make a mésalliance,” and kept her word. The authoress 
says that the Kaiser wanted to marry one of his sons to the Archduchess, but 
she, on seeing him, merely remarked, ‘‘ That boy !” and flounced out of the 
room—a story a little reminiscent of George IV’s observation on seeing his 
bride, ‘‘ Harris, I feel unwell, get me a glass of brandy.” In the end she 
married Prince Otto Windischgratz—not such a very dreadful mésalliance 
after all—making up her mind quite firmly on the subject after one night’s 
dancing and, with equal firmness, making him break off his engagement 
to another young lady. She is clearly a most attractive Archduchess, but 
we should not like to be her governess. 





A Journal of Impressions in Belgium, by May Sinclair. (Hutchinson.) 
THE best thing in Miss Sinclair’s book is the poem in which she dedicates 
it “To a Field Ambulance in Flanders.” 
“Your names are strung with the names of ruined and immortal cities, 
Termonde and Antwerp, Dixmude and Ypres and Furnes, 
Like jewels on one chain ve 





This is a fine serious piece of work that has both dignity and fire. Many 
of her ‘‘impressions,’’ on the other hand, strike us as being written in a 
rather too sprightly and vivacious a manner and as dealing with too many 
small personal details. They will doubtless make good reading for those 
who were her comrades in the Motor Ambulance Corps and will like to live 
through old scenes again and smile at old jokes. A “grouse in the gun- 
room” story is full of delightful and kindly memories for a small circle, but 
to the stranger it sometimes seems a little long drawn out and lacking 
in point. However, as Miss Sinclair is generously devoting her royalties to 
the National Committee for Relief in Belgium, we trust that other 
strangers may not share our feelings on this point. It should be added, more- 
over, that there are here and there some very vivid pieces of description, 
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such as that of the twilight entry into Antwerp with the Belgian Army by 
the bridge of boats. Many of these little touches are admirable, but it 
seemed to us rather hard work in the intervals. 

Off Sandy Hook, by Richard Dehan. (Heinemann.) 

A few months ago ‘ Richard Dehan” gave us ‘‘ The Man of Iron,” a really 
portentous volume of over 800 pages. Now she has produced a mere trifle 
of only 322 pages made up of short stories in a very light vein, and we confess 
to liking it the better of the two. One of the stories we like very much 
indeed. This is the first in the book, from which it takes its name, a quite 
admirable piece of foolery. It relates how an American reporter, boarding 
a liner off Sandy Hook, comes on a great ‘‘ scoop” in the adventures of a 
sea-sick elephant and its nurse, only to find that he has been deceived by 
an ingenious second officer. This is capital fun and raises hopes that are 
not quite realised. The story of Sal o’ Pegs, the Lancashire factory girl 
who comes to London as a suffrage delegate, and her encounters with the 
police is amusing in a rather breathless way. So is ‘‘ Gemini,” the story of 
a pretty widow who proposes to adopt a pair of twins twenty-six years old 
and 6ft. 3in. high. But, in writing cheerful nonsense of this type, an author 
must strike the subtly right note, and, for lack of it, several of the other 
stories appear laboured and padded. Anyone who lays on her local colour 
so knowingly should take care to be accurate even if her theme be farcical. 


’ 


For example, Eton boys, or rather boys from ‘‘ Seaton College, Grindsor ’’— 


” 


’ 


a rather tiresome disguise this—do not often fall in love with their “dames” ; 
the temptation is usually small, but this is a legitimate piece of nonsense. 
It is not good art to make them talk of a “‘ term” and “ the fifth’? when 
they really talk of a “ half” and “ Fifth Form.” Again, why is the son of 
the Marchioness of Glanmire described as ‘‘ The Honourable Freddy Foulkes’ 
If the author will follow Major Pendennis’ advice and ‘read in Debrett 
every day,” she will find that he ought to have been Lord Freddy. 


Sar 





Mary Moreland, by Marie Van Vorst. (Mills and Boon.) 

WE have lately read several novels of American life, and they nearly all have 
certain qualities in common. They mingle the business of money-making 
with that of love-making : they are sound, conscientious pieces of work con- 
taining a great deal of detail, and they are just a little inclined to be long. 
Mary Moreland conforms with these general laws, though business and dollars 
hardly loom so large as usual. Still, there is a certain Upjohn Mine in which 
the hero’s fortunes are involved, and the heroine plays an important part 
in connection with it. The hero is up to his eyes in Wall Street, and in the 
first chapter we find the heroine, his stenographer, about to elope with him. 
However, she resists the temptation, and persuades him to return to his silly, 
frivolous wife. In due time she is rewarded by the death of the wife, 
and so is happily and respectably married after all. | Though she is so virtuous 
she manages not to be tiresome. We always hope she will be happy, and 
are quite glad when she isso. Our only doubt is whether we are glad enough. 
The authoress, we think, meant the story of Mary and her lover to be full 
of passion and to carry us right off our feet, and all we felt inclined to was a 
friendly, easy going interest. To that extent, then, we were unworthy of the 
book, but in our own way we found it pleasant enough reading. 





THE HARVEST IN SEINE-ET-OISE. 


By MaApAME DUCLAUxX. 


HE harvest is not quite so rich as we hoped it would 
be when we came down to Sucy early in June and 
saw the plain covered with blue-green wheat, 
already strong and tall in the stalk, with plump, 
heavy ears beginning to ripen (for the hot weather 

in May, which meant, alas! as it nearly always does, a cold 
July, had brought them on finely), yet, neither is the harvest 
quite so bad as we feared, when, after a royal month of June, 
July set in dismal and wet, with great tropical showers and 
storms that beat down the standing crops, and laid them in huge 
irregular fans or palms on the muddy fields whose rich loam 
holds the water. The one chance would have been to turn 
all hands on to the land (since the corn was ready for cutting 
by the second week in July in this part of the country) and, 
by a great press of machines and labour, to cut, cart and 
carry during the rare bright intervals between the storms. 
But this year in France there can be no waiting on 
the weather. Wet or fine, there were certain days appointed 
for the harvest. There is scarcely a man of ripe labouring 
age left in France’ upon the land, and few are the women 
who can drive the great reaping machines across this heavy 
soil. One day indeed, at Ormessan, early in July, I saw 
three men reaping in a field and stopped to talk with them. 
The farmer was fifty, and the two lads between seventeen 
and eighteen: they were cutting the field full early in order 
to get it done before the expected summons should call 
them to their regiment. But, as a rule, the harvesters this 
year were not the resident labourers of the farm. The 
army has done well and wisely in giving abundant harvest 
leave and, in this sole department of Seine-et-Oise, thanks 
to the combined efforts of the Prefect and the officers, 4,800 


soldiers were occupied during July and early August in 
cutting and carrying the harvest of the region. Only, of course, 
these ‘‘ permissions de moisson”’ are rigidly limited in time 
and place: five days, eight days, seldom more, in such-and- 
such a commune, and then the harvester rejoins his regiment. 
So, many a field was cut in the wet, and many a soaking 
storm fell down on the great fields studded and starred with 
cocks of corn, that had to wait their turn to be carried—for 
there is at least as great a penury of horses as of men. 
The golden straw and the splendid full ears began to blacken, 
the warm insides of the sheaves showed germinating grains, 
and our hearts sank within us. Much harm, no doubt, was 
done, for most of the corn was carried (the plough already is 
furrowing many a field) before the sun came out again in 
mid-August. And now the thrashing machines began to 
drone in rivalry with the aeroplanes overhead. It is only 
when these great ‘‘ batteuses ”’ have finished their work that 
we shall know exactly how we stand. But we begin to see 
already that, though a portion of what would have been so 
fine a crop is spoiled and useless, the remainder is fairly abun- 
dant and of excellent quality. I read in the report of the 
“Halle aux Blés” for August 25th: “ Qualité au-dessus 
de la moyenne”; as an old farmer-woman said to me yes- 
terday, ‘‘there’s less than there ought to be, but what there 
is is very good.” Speaking merely from the experience of 
my walks and conversation with the people in the fields, I 
should say that, in quantity, our harvest would be about 
12 per cent. below the normal, but in quality, exceptional. 
The farmers are eager to thrash both corn and rye, which 
latter this year commands an exceptional market, rye being 
usually reserved for the markets of the South, but this year, 
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since Government compels us to adulterate our sweet, white 
wheaten loaf with some inferior substance, many Parisians 
prefer the fragrant savour of the rye to the insipidity of rice 
or manioc, its alternatives. The militarised mills of the 
camp of Paris sell at 65frs. the great sack of 100 kilos, pure 
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wheaten flour, but the mills which do not receive their corn 
directly from the Government, find buyers at from 6ofrs. to 
72frs., and the sale is brisker than it usually is at this season. 
So the farmers of Seine-et-Oise may reap a golden harvest 
in spite of the rain. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE OBLIGATIONS OF RACEHORSE STALLION OWNERS. 

[To THE Epitor oF “‘ Country Lire.’’] 

Sir,—I have read ‘‘ A Breeder’s”’ letter in Country LIFE on a stallion owner 

allowing his horse, standing at a fee of 300 guineas, to cover siXty mares. 

I quite agree with all he says, and go so far as to say that such a departure 

from the recognised but unwritten law on this subject, without notice, is 

nothing less than obtaining money under false pretences.—PETER FITZGERALD. 
[To THE Epitror oF ‘*“‘ Country LIFE.”’] 

Sir,—I have read the interesting letter in your valuable paper on ‘‘ The 

Now, I entirely agree with your 


’ 


Obligations of Racehorse Stallion Owners.’ 
racing correspondent’s remark, ‘‘ after all, a man can do what he likes with 
his own.” I would point out that in stallion advertisements, if the owner 
of the stallion advertises that his horse is limited to a certain number of 
mares, he would naturally adhere to what he states ; but should he not say his 
horse is limited to so many mares, he is at perfect liberty to do exactly as he 


’ 


chooses. It is absurd to suppose that any man owning thoroughbred stallions 
would want to ruin them by overdoing it, but every stud master knows well 
it is not the number of mares, but the attention that they require, that is the 
important point, and this is quite different in the case of each individual 
mare. Looking at the current number of the Racing Calendar, I copy you: 

“Cicero (winner of the Derby and £17,250 in stakes), by Cyliene 
out of Gas, by Ayrshire out of Iluminata (dam of Ladas and Chelandry), 
at 149 sovs. inclusive.” 

“Lemberg. Full for 1916, at 300 guineas and 1 guinea groom’s 
fee. Subscriptions can now be booked for 1917 at the above fee.” 

““Greenback (by St. Frusquin out of Evergreen, by Bend Or), 
winner of twelve races value £9,821. Will serve a limited number of 
approved mares at 98 sovs. and 1 guinea the groom. He had full 
subscription in 1914 and 1915 at the same fee.” 

It will at once be seen that each of these advertisements is quite different. 
The owner of the first is at liberty to put his horse to as many mares as he 
chooses, as he does not specify any limit. 

It astonishes me, who have been concerned in thoroughbred horse 
breeding for a period of thirty years, and have visited most of the well known 
thoroughbred studs in this country, to see how great is the ignorance of this 
subject shown by the public. To begin with, no horse can be entered into the 
Stud Book (unlike the Peerage and Herd Book) unless his first dam was 
entered in the first volume published in 1793, composed of records kept at 
various studs since the time of Charles II, when thoroughbred horse records 
were first kept. 

Now take any stud in the country, and consider the number of its Derby 
winners. A man may breed, as Lord Glasgow did, for the whole of his life 
and never breed a Derby winner at all. It is a matter of breeding from the 
best, after all, for a man only breeds good stock by carefully selecting the 
mares that suit his stallion. If one reads the history of any stud, one will 
see that they have runs of good and runs of bad luck. Take the Duke of 
Portland, for instance. After having a run of most remarkable good luck, 
he has not had a good winner for several years, but the expenses of keeping 
up the stud are exactly the same. Your correspondent savs: 

‘‘The breeder for sale presumably was only induced to pay sucha 
fee as 300 guineas for the chance of a foal, knowing that the particular 
stallion’s yearlings would be in great demand, and that the output, 
being of necessity very small, he would have some chance of being re- 
compensed for his outlay and risk. If, on the other hand, the market 
is swamped by a great number of the horse’s stock being offered, prices 
must be very much lower, and he is damnified accordingly. It may be 
that a stallion is particularly prolific, and the breeder is rewarded with a 
foal, even if the horse has not been limited, but it can never be proved 
if the quality has suffered, and if more brilliant performances on the 
racecourse would have been the result of greater moderation on the 
part of the owner.” 

I do not agree with this correspondent. The question is entirely whether 
the stallion’s blood would suit the mare or not, and it is simply a question of 
demand and supply. The Government in England has never done anything 
to promote the breed of thoroughbred and half-bred horses, except give the 
Queen’s Plate; this money is now given as King’s Premiums to thorough- 
bred stallions for the encouragement of horse breeding. This great industry 
is carried on entirely by private enterprise, and your correspondent may 
rest assured that the owner of a good horse, say St. Simon or Spear- 
mint, or any other valuable horse, is perfectly able to take care of it without 
any help from busybodies, who entirely forget the enormous expense entailed 
in breeding great numbers of horses in the hope of getting one good one. 

The ignorance of the public in matters of thoroughbred stock, to which 
I have already alluded, has resulted in the stoppage of racing during the last 
few months, and consequently caused a depreciation of bloodstock that is 
deplorable. The Government evidently forgot, when it commandeered 
from the various stables belonging to the masters of packs of foxhounds in 
England and Scotland the hunters which were bred by the best thorough- 
bred stallions out of half-bred or three-parts-bred mares, that no past or 
present Government has ever taken any interest in thoroughbred horse breed- 
ing (without which these hunters would not have existed), though it is one of 


the staple industries of this country. Owing to the supineness of the Govern- 
ment in this particular, they were obliged to import a number of Canadian 
horses for the war. Now, I do not wish to say anything against Canadian 
horses, I daresay there are very good ones, but the difference between them 
and English hunters is very great, and I cannot help wishing that England, 
which is par excellence the home of the thoroughbred, had done as Germany 
and France have done, and kept large stud farms and Government harras 
to provide their armies with suitable horses.—PuHILippa. 


[To THE EpiTor oF ‘“‘ CountTRY LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—With reference to ‘*‘ A Breeder’s”’ letter in your last issue, one cannot 
help thinking that he has been misinformed. The report seems too preposter- 
ous to think that any stallion owner would put sixty mares to his horse with- 
out informing the breeders who were sending mares to his stallion that he 
intended taking such a course. Assuming that the report is true, the man 
who has adopted such methods must either be a fool or a knave. Now, 
stallion owners, as a rule, are not fools. No sane man wishes to ruin his 
stallion, but he is trying his best to do so by taking sixty mares to his horse 
in one season. A very virile stallion may stand this ill usage, but such are 
few and far between. Of course, everyone knows that many thoroughbred 
stallions serve more than sixty half-bred mares in a season, but thoroughbred 
mares are another question altogether. It would be interesting to know 
how many mares were barren to such a horse, and it will remain to be proved 
whether the foals will be possessed of such vitality as to be any good as race- 
horses. The owner of the stallion must not be surprised if breeders refuse 
to pay the fee for mares that are barren, but it is sure to happen when the 
truth comes out, as it must in time. It is a departure from all recognised 
custom in the breeding trade, and when the trick becomes known the stallion 
owner’s pocket is sure to suffer. Again, taking so many mares as stated to 
this stallion leads to further chances of disease at this particular stud, and 
may land the stallion owner into lawsuits by indignant owners if their 
mares were to contract any disease. No reasonable man can help agreeing 
with all ‘‘ A Breeder’ says if the report is true, ; but is it? Should the 
stallion owner’s name become known, he may be able to explain that it was 
not done for greed, but for some other reason which at present is a mystery 
to—LooKER ON. 
HOW WOODPECKERS DRUM. 
[To tHE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”’] 

Str,—In your issue of August 14th a correspondent stated his_ belief 
that spotted woodpeckers produce the well known “ drumming” sound by 
means of their wings. I had hoped that somebody of greater authority 
than myself might before now have refuted his theory, but in default of a 
stronger advocate, may I venture to say that your correspondent is quite 
mistaken ? Both greater and lesser spotted woodpeckers ‘‘ drum” with 
their bills. I have watched both birds in the act, again and again, so can 
speak with confidence. It is, no doubt, a mating signal. The birds choose, 
as a rule, a hollow bough, whence the sound reverberates far and wide. 
Sometimes one bird will use the same drumming-place day after day. I 
once watched a pair of greater spotted woodpeckers. At intervals one (the 


“e ” 


male, I imagined, though it was impossible to identify him with certainty, 
on account of his rapid movements) would stop for a moment or two, drum 
vigorously on a branch with its bill, and resume the chase. Mr. Hudson, 
in his ‘‘ Hampshire Days,” states that the green woodpecker drums also; 
but I have never been lucky enough to see that bird do so.—J. R. H. 

YORKSHIRE AND THE WAR. 

{To THE Epitor oF “ Country LiFf.’’} 
Sir,—Having quite by chance seen the announcement in the Times not many 
days ago of the death of the son of Major Allenby of York at the front, I was 
rather surprised not to see his name in your list of what Yorkshire has done 
for the war. Major Allenby was one of the best known figures in York in my 
time, and I imagine is still better known, if possible, to-day. As your list 
seems pretty exhaustive, I venture to call attention to this, though I am not 
in any way the person to doso. To avoid seeming impertinence, I submit, of 
course to others, the privilege of correcting what seems to me a real omission. 
The privilege I enjoyed of being once a parson in their midst makes me sign 
myselfi—A FORMER CURATE OF S. OLAVE’s, YORK. 


*““NATURE’S SCAVENGERS.” 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’’| 
S1r,—The beetles seen by ‘‘ O.G.”’ were sexton, or burying, beetles, of which 
there are several species. The name is derived from the habit of bury:ng 
small animals in which they afterwards lay their eggs, the buried animal 
forming food for their progeny.—ALBERT WADE. 


[To THE EpiTor oF “ Country LiFe.’’} 
S1r,—The two insects which your correspondent ‘‘O.G.” asks about in 
Country Lire of August 28 were sexton beetles, probably Necrophorus vespillo. 
Their object for burying the mouse was to lay their eggs in it, so that the 
grubs might feed on the decaying flesh. They are also found on flowers where 
they eat other insects. These beetles are quite common anywhere in England, 
but because of their habits they are not often seen.—Davip PoLtock. 
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A SHADOWLESS - CADDY. 

(To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—I do not know whether you will consider 
the enclosed snapshot, taken by a friend of 
mine on a putting green of the golf links here, 
worth reproducing. You will notice that the 
native caddy on the right is all but shadow- 
less, although the other two figures have long, 
well defined shadows. Players who know the 
course well have closely examined this photo- 
graph without tumbling to the fact that the 
apparent absence of shadow is caused by an 
undulation of the green. The surface of the 
green is Kimberley gravel, not grass.—H. W. 
CavILL, Bloemfontein Club, Orange Free State. 


PERSIMMONS IN ENGLAND. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘*‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—The enclosed is a photograph of the 
persimmon (in fruit) growing in the gardens 





A GOOD CROP OF PERSIMMONS. 


tree looks most promising and is loaded with 
fruit—E. CumMINs. 


A HAND-REARED BADGER. 

[To THE Epitor or ‘“ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—The enclosed photograph shows a baby 
badger on the point of drinking from a bottle. 
He is quite tame, has no objection whatever 
to this method of feeding, and apparently 
thrives on it. Lieutenant T. Roland Juckes, 
seen in the picture with one of his sisters, has 
been since reported ‘‘ missing, believed killed.” 
Mr. Juckes was wounded while leading his 
platoon in an attack on the German trenches, 
and although search was made, no_ trace 
of his whereabouts could afterwards be 
found.—oO. T. C. 


FAKED GOLF PICTURES. 

[To THE EpitTor oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—I think it is as well that golfers, 
and especially those who buy golfing pictures, 
should be warned that there is a ‘certain 
liveliness’? at the present moment among 
“fakers’’? of old pictures, directed towards 
giving them a spurious golfing interest which 
they did not originally possess. A friend of 
mine, an inveterate collector of objects 
associated with golf, asked me to go with 
him lately to a well known London picture 
dealer’s establishment, to see an “old 
gclfing picture’? which he had_ purchased 
there. It was already packed, to be sent 
to his country house, when we reached the 
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of the Rev. 
E. L. Gard- 
ner. This 
fruit, al- 
though de- 
licious when 
quite ripe, is 
rarely seen 
growing to 
perfection in 
this country, 
but the speci- 
men from 
which this 
photograph 
was taken is 
quite at home 
in a coz! 
greenhouse 
where it has 
fruited for 
four consecu- 
tive seasons. 
The photo- 
graph shows 
the tree as 
it appeared 
in November ; 
the leaves had 
fallen, but 
the fruit still 
remained = on 
the tree for 
some time 
after, before 
ripening to 
perfection. At 
present the 
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A SHADOW IN) HIDING. 


gallery, but we had it fetched out. It was a picture of a man 
in the dress of the end of the eighteenth century, standing on what 
might well have been an inland golf course. Query: Were there any 
inland courses at that date, save Blackheath ? And the surroundings 
did not suggest Blackheath. The gentleman, moderately painted, 


leaned on a golf club, and beside him knelt a boy gathering up four 
other clubs which lay on the grass, whereon also were two balls. Of 
the clubs, four had iron heads; only one a wooden head—a_ proportion 
which was exceedingly interesting, secing that it is just the converse 
of that which we know to have been in vogue at the presumed date 
of the painting. The picture was without signature, but was attributed 
to Zoffany, whose era would suit that of the costume of the principal 
figure. The heads of the iron clubs were curiously long—one, at least, 
was very strangely shaped; and, in all, the angle of the blade with 
the hose approximated to a right angle. I asked the dealer the name 
and address of the man from whom he had bought the picture, and 
these he gave me, the vendor being described as an amateur dealer. | 
wrote to the latter, asking him from whom he had obtained the picture, 
as I was interested in tracking it to its source, and the result was 
a call at my house, the following morning, by the two dealers, the 
amateur and the professional, in company. The object of their visit 
was to inform me that, to their immense surprise and regret, they had dis- 
covered that the picture was a “fake.” The amateur had seen a former 
owner of the picture, and had been informed that originally there had been 
but one figure in the picture, that there had been no sign of golf clubs nor ot 
caddie, and that the hand of the principal figure which now rested on a golf 
club had originally held a hat, since painted out. The professional dealet 
expressed his intention—which he faithfully fulfilled—of returning my 
friend his cheque ; and that was the conclusion of the whole matter. The 
“faking ’? was done with much skill, the rather clumsy painting of  th« 
hand, in the original, being carefully reproduced in the hands of the 


cadde. It may be olverved, however, that there would probably have 
been a notable difference between the hands of a caddie and of a fine 
gentleman of 1790 or so. But the point in which the “ faker’? was 
weak was his golf club archawology It was there that he “ gave 


himself away,” and the whole story may serve as a warning to buyers 
of reputed old golfing pictures that they lay to their hearts that 
admirable maxim, caveat emptor.—Horace G. Hutcuinson. 





TAKING KINDLY TO THE BOTTLE. 
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SILVER FOXES IN CAPTIVITY. 
[To tHE Epitor oF ‘“ Country LirE.’’} 


Srr,—I was much interested in the pictures of 
the fox cubs in the issue of Country Lire for 
August 21st. I am sending you a photograph 
taken while I was in the extreme north of 
Canada; it is a picture of four silver fox 
cubs. They were born in the wild state, but 
after being caught were kept in captivity’ with 
the idea of starting a fox farm. They are two 
vixens and two dogs.—R. M. WELLER. 


A YORKSHIRE HEARTH FIRE. 

[To tHE Epitror oF ‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—Twenty-five years back, when shooting 
grouse at Snilesworth, near Northallerton, 
we used to walk on Sunday mornings to 
the Chop Gate Inn, near the shooting lodge. 
In those days the fire in the living room 
had never been out for well over one hundred years.—J. WHITAKER. 


A USEFUL DOG. 
[To tHE EpiTor oF ‘ Country LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—The enclosed photograph is of our Great Dane, The Rajah, whom we 
have had from a puppy. He is now two years old. Since the war began 
and our men have enlisted, he has, with us, done a lot of garden work. Here 





THE RAJAH DOING WAR WORK. 


he is seen mowing the cricket pitch. He also has a little cart, and we drive 
him with a leather halter (made for him without a bit). He obeys just like 
a horse.—BARBARA SISSONS. 

“THE SUPERFLUOUS FOOTMAN.” 

To tHe Epitor oF “ Country Lire.’’] 

S1r,—The patriotic wave which has now swamped England has brought 
in its train some ugly followers, an unchristian 
disposition to judge others and a total inability 
to calculate another's circumstances. ‘‘ Country- 
man’s” letter in your issue of August 21st is 
a refreshing contrast to this current tone. 
Great folk, dwelling in palaces, may well 
dispense with three-fourths of their retainers 
without feeling any pinch of inconvenience, 
and dwellers in towns with shops and taxis 
handy, may think a chauffeur unnecessary ; 
but does that give them any right to abuse 
a dweller in the wilds of the country, per- 
chance an invalid, who retains one or two 
menservants ineligible for the Army? 
Country INVALID. 





PHEASANT REARING. 

[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LiFe.’’] 
S1r,—It occurs to me that possibly we “‘ coddle ”’ 
our young pheasants too much, to say nothing 
of spending far more money than is necessary 
in feeding them on expensive food. Why I am 
inclined to think so is that this year the wife of 
one of the keepers set, herself, a dozen pheasants’ 
eggs along with a sitting of hens’ eggs. They 
hatched out in due course, and the resulting 
pheasants have grown into splendid birds ; they 
are much ahead of any we have reared in the 
usual manner, and are, moreover, so audaciously 
tame that they are quite a nuisance. But the 
point is that they have never been ‘“ coddled,” 
have never had even a mouthful of “‘ pheasant 
food,” even in their earliest days. They eat 
anything and everything, bits of bread, scraps 
of all sorts, besides picking up whatever comes 
their way out of doors, and what they manage 
to steal when the fowls are fed. If these few 
birds have so thriven without any special feed- 
ing, why should not the same—cheap—method 
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STOCK FOR A FUR FARM. 


of rearing be applied with equal success on a larger scale? Is there 
any reason why the attempt should end in failure? It would be interesting 
to know what others think about it, for if feasible on a fairly big scale, there 
would be a very pleasing diminution of the bill for corn and pheasant foods 
of one kind or another; though we should, of course, continue to ‘ feed” 
in the coverts as much for the sake of neighbouring farmers as for keeping 
the birds together. The young pheasants to which I allude, are just over nine 
weeks old, are strong on the wing, eat anything and everything, and do not 
appear to be afraid of anyone. I wanted to show them to a friend a day 
or two ago, and found one of them on the kitchen table in the keeper’s cottage, 
industriously pecking at a dish in which there had been a meat pie.—‘ B.” 


“A DORSET HERO”? 
[To THE EpitTor oF ‘ Country LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—Those of your readers who know anything of the life and adventures 
of Bamfylde-Moore Carew, will surely find some difficulty in reconciling 
‘*G. W.’s”’ account of the tragic incident on the lawn of Hamworthy Manor 
with the generally accepted facts. It seems probable that Carew was born 
in 1693 at Bickleigh near Tiverton, but the place of his death is generally 
stated to be ‘‘ unknown,” and two dates of the event compete for credit— 
1758 and 1770. If either of these, or any intervening date, be accepted, 
Carew would be from sixty-five to seventy-seven years of age when he died, 
an age at which it seems hardly probable that he would have been guilty of 
the indiscretion narrated by ‘‘ G. W.” The ‘‘ apology ”’ for his life is well worth 
reading by any lover of the West Country, being delightfully full of names of 
persons and places. His account of the natural history of the Maryland 
opossum is more curious than accurate !—ARTHUR O. COOKE. 





A LARGE WALNUT TREE. 
[To THE Epiror oF “ Country LIFE.’’| 
S1r,—I enclose a very interesting photograph of a beautiful walnut tree, 
which I think is worth putting in Country Lire. It grows at Newden, 
near Henley-on-Thames, and is 82ft. in height, 16ft. in girth, and the spread 
«f its branches is rooft.—W. F. H. BEEVER. 








THE BEAUTY OF PERFECT GROWTH. 














